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UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURES 


The unemployment problem is now generally acknowledged to be 
graver than it has been for many years, and we welcome the declarations 
of political leaders of all parties that their foremost task is to solve it. 
The ultimate solution is of course employment. A most hopeful 
prospect is a big house-building program for Canada. Apart from 
providing much-needed homes, this will give work to thousands of 
men both in construction itself and in the manufacture of the many 
products required for building a house and equipping it for occupancy. 
We hope this is a herald of other job-producing activities on the part 
of industry and governments. 


Meanwhile welfare problems associated with unemployment are 
acute. Member agencies of the Canadian Welfare Council are pain- 
fully aware of the material deprivation and the impairment of morale 
and working ability so common among families affected by loss or lack 
of employment. Unemployment insurance and assistance are of con- 
siderable help in providing the necessities of life, but they do not yet 
meet all the financial needs of the unemployed, in that many unemployed 
are excluded or inadequately assisted by these programs in their present 
stage of development. In any case something more than the provision 
of funds is needed. Services such as vocational counselling, training 
and re-training, rehabilitation and casework should be provided as an 
integral part of any income-maintenance program, to ensure that unem- 
ployed people and their families do not suffer deterioration as well as 
destitution. 


Services and financial assistance to the unemployed are among the 
subjects being dealt with in a policy statement on social security now 
being prepared by the Canadian Welfare Council. The recommenda- 
tions in the statement will suggest improvements in the Canadian social 
security system to bring it more in line with changed and changing con- 
ditions. The draft policy statement will be presented for approval at 
the Council’s Annual Meeting on June 2 in Montreal, and members will 
be given an opportunity to study it in advance. We hope that when 
it is adopted as Council policy all members will participate vigorously 
in any action the Council may take to have the recommendations im- 
plemented. 
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SUBSTITUTE AUNTS 


Wanted—Homemaker Services is the title of a leaflet recently 
published by the Canadian Welfare Council. As the title suggests, the 
leaflet is designed to promote interest and action towards the further 
development of homemaker services in Canada. 


A Homemaker program is described as “a community service, 
provided by health or welfare agencies, through which a suitable woman 
assumes the care of a household when the person usually responsible for 
it is ill or away. A Homemaker does the housekeeping and, more im- 
portant, gives the family members, whatever age they be, the sympathetic 
support they need. She maintains home life until an emergency is past, 
or helps sustain the home during a longer-term difficulty.” 


The greatest single value of a homemaker service is that it enables 
members of families to stay in their own home when without such help 
they might have to be cared for elsewhere. If the mother is in hospital 
the children can still receive motherly care and the father can continue 
with his job, knowing that a responsible and kindly person is in charge. 
Many old, convalescent, or chronically ill people can be kept out of 
institutions and hospitals, or may be discharged much sooner than would 
otherwise be possible, if they have help for the day-to-day running of 
their households. 


There are only about fifty communities in Canada that have home- 
maker programs, and they are not able to meet the heavy demands for 
their services because of shortage of funds and staff. Most homemaker 
programs in Canada are entirely dependent on voluntary financial sup- 
port. Until this year British Columbia was the only province in which 
there was tax-supported provision for homemaker service, although 
municipal welfare departments in some Canadian cities pay voluntary 
agencies the cost of placing homemakers in certain families. Now On- 
tario, by its new Homemakers and Nurses Services Act, has given great 
encouragement to the establishment of homemaker services in Ontario 
communities, and moreover has provided for reimbursement by the 
Province of part of municipalities’ costs of providing such services to 
people unable to pay the usual fees. Extension of statutory aid every- 
where, as well as more generous voluntary financial support, would help 
greatly to improve the quality and quantity of this constructive service to 
families. 

The present strong trend towards the development of homemaker 
service is not unique to Canada. It is also growing in the United States, 
where more and more services are being established under private or 
public auspices. As part of its contribution to a National Conference 
on Homemaker and Related Services planned for February 1959, the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare has agreed to con- 
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duct a study of all agencies providing such services in the United 
States. 


Some European countries are far ahead of North America in 
providing homemaker services. For many years there has been an 
extensive “home help” program in operation in Great Britain as part of 
the National Health Scehme, and there are similar services in some of the 
continental countries. Plans are under way for an Internatioal Con- 
ference on Home Helps to be held in Brussels in June 1959. 


Today there are not as many aunts, sisters and grandmothers at hand 
to help out in household emergencies as there used to be. In fact in 
some quarters homemaker agencies are referred to facetiously as “‘societies 
for the replacement of maiden aunts”. Organized homemaker service 
to take the place of these useful relatives is such an obviously necessary 
social service it is astonishing it has been so slow to become established 
widely in Canada. Interest is growing, however, and the Council’s new 
leaflet should be widely used by those who are endeavouring to translate 
interest into action. 
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required for 
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A bridge between prison and normal life 








THE THERAPEUTIC USE OF PRISONS 


FRANK W. ANDERSON 





LEAK and foreboding, our penal 

institutions dot the landscape— 

mysterious, aloof and somehow 
threatening. They seem to belong to 
another world, to another, more 
desperate age. Canadians have never 
felt quite comfortable about their 
presence and it is possibly because 
they have never really understood 
why they exist or what purpose they 
serve in the socio-cultural structure 
of their lives. 

Our prisons have served many 
purposes and each change in their 
function has been linked directly to 
changes in our concept of punish- 
ment. Before 1800, the penal philo- 
sophy of New France, and later of 
Upper and Lower Canada, was based 
upon the belief that punishment was 
not adequate unless it entailed phys- 
ical pain or death. Vestiges of this 
belief still linger in the clamour over 
the present-day use of the lash and of 
capital punishment. 

Early instruments of punishment 
which were used on behalf of the 
community by the local hangman 
were the stocks, the lash, the gibbet, 
the pillory, the chain and the brand- 
ing iron. The gaols were viewed 
as places were the prisoner could be 
securely kept while awaiting the 
physical punishment. Occasionally a 
debtor was housed there, but he was 
an intruder. 


The local hangmen were kept busy 
during the early years of the 19th 


century at their gruesome task of 
whipping, branding and hanging, but 
during this period conditions were 
changing in the prisons. 


In Canada 

Three factors operated in Upper 
Canada, and to a lesser extent in 
Lower Canada and the Maritime 
settlements, to bring about a new 
regime in the local gaols. 

Before the War of 1812, welfare 
problems in the community had been 
handled discreetly within the family 
or clan circle, but following the war 
many unattached individuals and fam- 
ilies began to arrive in Upper Canada. 
Unaccustomed to the hardships of 
pioneer life, these new arrivals had 
a high rate of failure, which revealed 
itself in mounting relief lists. For lack 
of space in poorhouses, magistrates 
began to send destitute people to the 
local prison. 

The original wooden gaols in Up- 
per and Lower Canada, many of them 
consisting of a single common room, 
had not been designed to accommo- 
date large populations or to be 
eternal, and during the 1820’s most of 
them began to decay and to fall apart. 
With the handicapped, the petty 
criminal, the debtor, the insane, the 
orphans and aged—male and female 
—crowded into decaying and inade- 
quate quarters, scenes reminiscent of 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist were frequent. 

During this period, the moral 
conscience of the community was 
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to the Saskatchewan Penitentiary in Prince Albert and supervision of Ticket 
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being awakened by the Reverend 
Anson Green’s temperance move- 
ment. Grand juries, stirred by tales of 
women openly practising prostitution 
in the local prisons, began to visit the 
gaols, and they denounced their 
management roundly. 

Magistrates, caught up in the re- 
vival movement, began to soften their 
attitude toward the offender and to 
substitute prison sentences for banish- 
ment or the gibbet. Their actions 
served only to increase the already 
over-crowded condition of the pri- 
sons. The only solution of that prob- 
lem seemed to be the construction of 
a more permanent type of prison. 

With the building of the first peni- 
tentiary at Kingston in 1834-35, the 
prisons came into their own as places 
of punishment. Simultaneously with 
the decision to establish the peniten- 
tiary, Upper Canada reduced the 
number of capital offences from over 
100 to a mere 12—almost as if to 
ensure a steady supply of inmates— 
and within the decade the poor and 
the insane were removed from the 
prisons; the Lieutenant Governors 
were given power to commute death 
sentences for all capital offences ex- 
cept murder and high treason; and a 
three-man commission was formed to 
regulate conduct of all common gaols. 

The role of the prison was clearly 
set forth in the preamble to the 
Penitentiary Act of 1834: 

Whereas, if many offenders convicted 

of crimes were ordered to solitary 

imprisonment, accompanied by well 
regulated labor and religious instruc- 
tion, it might be the means under 

Providence, not only of deterring 

others from the commission of like 


crimes, but also of reforming the in- 
dividuals... * 


® Statutes of the Province of Upper Canada, 
1834, “‘An Act to provide for the Maintenance 
and Government of the Provincial Penitentiary, 
erected near Kingston, in the Midland Dis- 
trict”, passed 6th March, 1834. 
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The theory of deterrent punish- 
ment for the purposes of reformation 
has had a long and lusty life in the 
penal philosophy of Canada. Early 
wardens operated on the theory that 
the best way to maintain discipline 
was to apply the lash and the “cat” 
freely. George Brown’s inquiry into 
Kingston Penitentiary, in 1848-49, re- 
vealed that children of 10 were being 
subjected to the lash. Reformation 
was left to the religious orders, who 
provided both secular and religious 
teaching. With Confederation, the 
penitentiary passed to Federal con- 
trol, still saddled with the policy of 
deterrent punishment. 


By 1869, an energetic trio of 
Directors of the Penitentiaries, J. M. 
Ferres, T. J. O’Neill and F. Z. Tasse, 
began to pay more than lip service to 
the long dormant idea of reformation. 
They placed themselves on record as 
opposed to the contract labour sys- 
tem; advocated payment of wages to 
inmates to permit them to support 
needy families; set up a primitive 
system of classification by reward 
for good conduct; and adopted the 
stand that the convict’s entrance into 
prison should be the new starting 
point of his life. 

Ferres was shortly appointed war- 
den of Kingston and began there to 
put in effect his ideas on prison re- 
form. His first act was to cancel all 
punishments. He struck the irons 
from a man who had worn them for 
nine years. He introduced the idea 
that an inmate’s clothing should be 
numbered so that he would receive 
his own clothing back from the 
laundry. He brought church music 
to the prison and permitted the men 
to participate in the singing. The 
writing of inmates’ letters, which was 
formerly done once every three 
months by the chaplains, was given 
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over to the men themselves. Corporal 
punishment was immediately reduced. 
By his actions, Ferres placed himself 
high on the list for the honour of 
being Canada’s first prison reformer. 


Nevertheless, deterrence still headed 
the list of reasons for the existence 
of prisons. It was not until 1877 that 
a Federal official could state openly 
that “the cardinal object to be 
effected in our penal institution is the 
reformation of the criminal”.* How- 
ever, it was still held that such refor- 
mation could only begin after the 
man or woman had entered a place 
of incarceration. 


To Protect the Public 


During the closing years of the 
19th Century it became evident that 
the prisons, as they were constructed, 
could not reform. Under the on- 
slaught of new evidence supplied by 
the fast growing social sciences it 
became clear to everyone except 
prison officials that their claims to 
reformation were but empty phrases. 
However, no one outside the sphere 
of the prisons came forward with an 
acceptable and satisfactory reason for 
their continued existence until the 
theory that they were necessary to 
protect the public was hit upon. 

This theory, as expressed in the 
findings of the Archambault Report 
of 1938, gave to the prisons the task 
of protecting the public by prevent- 
ing the accidental criminal from be- 
coming a confirmed criminal, assisting 
the reformable prisoner to readjust 
himself, and housing the hardened, 
habitual criminal so long as he was a 
menace to the public.** 

® Canada, Sessional Papers, 1878, 
No. 12, Report of Inspector James G. 
page 13. 
°° Canada, Report of the Royal Commission 


to Investigate The Penal System of Canada, 
Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1938, pages 8-11. 
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Moylan, 


Operating within the frame of 
reference provided by this approach 
to the problem of the offender, var- 
ious provincial governments have 
adopted vocational training programs, 
have separated the accidental and 
reformable criminals from the per- 
sistent offenders, and have even con- 
structed special minimum and maxi- 
mum security prisons. 

Provision has been made to protect 
the public from the habitual criminal 
through Sections 659, 660 and 661 of 
the Criminal Code, which provide for 
preventive detention. 

Nevertheless, there are huge gaps 
in this structure, as every prison 
warden realizes. The essential defect 
is that any plan to assist the prisoner 
to readjust himself to society must be 
fitted into a period of time which is 
affixed by a magistrate or judge. 
When these officials sentence an 
offender for three or six months or 
ten years, they are, in effect, giving 
the prison officials a definite period in 
which to reform the prisoner. In 
many instances it is like giving a 
doctor three weeks in which to cure 
a cancer patient. 

Again, prisoners can openly vow 
that they intend to commit new 
crimes and yet, when their fixed 
sentence has expired, the prison offi- 
cials must turn these men and women 
loose on society. What then becomes 
of protection of the public? 

If we abandon this theory of pro- 
tecting society, what approach is to 
be used? What reason can we give 
for the existence of our too numerous 
prisons? 

A New Purpose 


If prisons were looked upon as a 
community resource for treatment of 
the offender, rather than as a 24- 
hour-a-day institution for deterrent 
punishment or even for protecting 
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the public through reformation of 
the inmates, they might become 
therapeutic agencies. The prison 
might be used at any point in the 
process of dealing with the offender 
once he has been convicted. 


Several interesting possibilities are 
opened by this approach. The prison 
might be used as a condition of pro- 
bation in those instances where a 
judge or magistrate feels that the 
usual mild restrictions would be use- 
less, but that complete imprisonment 
for 24 hours a day would be detri- 
mental to the convicted person’s re- 
establishment. The prisoner, or pro- 
bationer, would be allowed to carry 
out his normal activities, but spend 
each night in gaol. Judge James R. H. 
Kirkpatrick, of Kitchener, Ontario, 
has been using this approach with 
results which suggest that it might be 
used more widely across Canada with 
good effect. 

The prison might become thera- 
peutic if prisoners were permitted to 
work out of the prison at regular 
jobs in order to support their fam- 
ilies and prevent them from becoming 
an additional burden upon the com- 
munity. This system was devised and 
experimented with in Ontario by the 
late Dr. Alfred E. Lavell between 
the years 1920 and 1931. Called the 
“Extra Mural Permit System”, it per- 
mitted regular prisoners to return to 
their homes, under supervision of a 
deputy custodian, and to support 
their families.* A similar system is 
currently in operation in Wisconsin.* * 

The idea of using prisons on a 
part-time basis might apply equally 

* Lavell, Alfred E., The Convicted Criminal 
and His Re-Establishment as a Citizen, To- 
ronto, The Ryerson Press, 1926. 

°° Schmiege, Oscar J. ‘“‘Huber Law is 
Beneficial to Outagamie County”. Mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, March 1956. May be ob- 


tained on application to Judge Schmiege, 
Court House, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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well in the parole and Ticket of 
Leave areas. There are certain offen- 
ders who cannot derive sufficient 
strength from the mild regulations 
governing parolees or Ticket of 
Leave men who ought, nevertheless, 
to be assisted to rehabilitate them- 
selves. 


If the Parole Boards of Ontario 
and of British Columbia, plus the 
Remission Service in Ottawa, had the 
authority to release men and women 
under the additional condition that 
they spend each night in the local 
common gaol, another weapon might 
be forged for the struggle to reduce 
the crime problem in Canada. 


Lastly, the prisons might be used 
therapeutically for long-term prison- 
ers—those serving sentences ranging 
from ten years to life. As these pri- 
soners approach the end of their 
sentence, or the period when a 
Ticket of Leave becomes possible, 
they are faced with the tremendous 
problem of passing immediately from 
maximum security one day to maxi- 
mum freedom the next. After-care 
agency workers are familiar with the 
enormous difficulties these men face 
in picking up the new pattern of life. 


Unaccustomed to handling money, 
the newly released “lifer” or “long- 
timer” has difficulty making change 
for simple purchases. Unable to judge 
the speed of on-coming cars, he 
crosses a busy city street with uncer- 
tainty. Isolated for years, eating 
alone, he has forgotten table manners. 
the sound of children’s voices, and 
the walk of a woman. And, steeped 
in prison jargon, he must watch his 
every word lest a slip of the tongue 
betray his past. 

The prison might be used as a base 
from which these long-term prisoners 


could sally forth daily into the 
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strange world and return again into 
their familiar surroundings, so that 
the shock of passing from prison 
ways to ordinary life could be mini- 
mized and re-adjustment could pro- 
gress under more favourable circum- 
stances. The Remission Service is 
already experimenting with this ap- 
proach. 

Through the centuries we have 
used our prisons as holding units, 
storage bins, places of punishment, 
and as institutions for the protection 
of the public through reformation of 
certain inmates and preventive deten- 
tion of others. It would seem that the 
next step should be a questioning of 
the idea that the prison is a 24-hour- 
a-day institution, and an exploration 
of its possibilities as a part-time 
agency in the process of rehabilitation. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
Cornwall, Ontario 
requires 
Social workers with graduate train- 
ing in a School of Social Work. 
Preference will be given to a 

2-year graduate. 

Minimum salary for MSW—$4,200. 
Minimum salary for BSW—$3,800. 
Generous allowance for exper- 
ience. 


This society offers regular super- 
vision, sound personnel practices 
including pension plan. 

Copy of personnel practices avail- 
able upon request. 


Apply to: 

M. T. O’Brien, 
Executive Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Box 994, 
CORNWALL, Ontario. 








Social Worker 
(Preferably with psychiatric training) 


wanted to direct social rehabilita- 
tion centre to be started for former 
mental patients in Edmonton. 


Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience. 


Applicants should write giving full 


details and names of references to: 


G. M. Grant Situ, 
Executive Director, 
Canadian Mental Health 


Association, 
Northern Alberta Region, 
Room 614, 

10205 - 99th Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 





Family Service Bureau 
Oakville, Ontario 


requires 
Caseworker 


Qualifications: Master’s degree 
in social casework, from an 
accredited School of Social 
Work, with a minimum of two 
years’ experience in a casework 
agency. 

Appointment Salary: open for 
discussion. 


Enquiries: 

Mrs. Nem Oster, 
Executive Director, 
Family Service Bureau, 
169 Colborne Street East, 
OAKVILLE, Ontario. 
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Letters to the Editor 





SCHOOLS OR INSTITUTIONS 





To the Editor: 

I have just been reading the most 
interesting December 15 issue of 
Canadian Welfare. Usually I start at 
the beginning, but as I am an ad- 
mirer of Dr. Elizabeth Govan, I 
began with her article this time, 
“Institutions for Children and 
Others”. I presume the question in 
italics above the title, “What kind of 
care for homeless or unfortunate 
children?” is the editor’s. 

I went right along with Dr. Govan, 
nodding my head in agreement, until 
I came to the third paragraph on 
page 3, and then stopped short. What 
does Dr. Govan mean? I know of no 
special institutions for blind children, 
or deaf children, for that matter. 

There are special schools for the 
education of blind and deaf children, 
under the Departments of Education 
of scveral provinces. Forty years ago, 
some of them were called institutions, 
but even then, they were devoted to 
education of a sort. The children 
went home for summer vacation. Now 
they operate under the same stand- 
ards as the public schools. The parents 
are still responsible for children in 
these schools, and some schools have 
parent-teacher associations. The blind 
children go to a special school be- 
cause they must use Braille and spe- 
cial aids to take the place of sight. 

When other problems apart from 
education occur, the usual commu- 
nity resources are used—day nurseries, 
foster homes, special institutions for 
slow learners and for mentally dis- 
turbed, and so on. 

We believe that blind children 
need the security and love of their 
families even more than the children 
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without a physical handicap. The 
Counselling Services of The Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind are 
designed to help the parents help the 
blind child grow and develop in the 
family setting. 

Mary A. CLARKE 
Director of Welfare Services 
Canadian National Institute 

for the Blind. 


Dr. Govan’s reply: 

I was interested to read Mary 
Clarke’s comments regarding the 
reference to institutions for the blind 
in my article. I agree completely that 
where a blind child can be cared 
for within the family setting this is 
most desirable. When care outside 
the home is necessary blindness is 
only one of many factors to be con- 
sidered in the decision as to whether 
a blind child should be placed in a 
foster home or an institution. 

A residential school differs from an 
institution in two ways: the school is 
planned to provide education; the 
institution shelter, or, in modern 
thinking, group care; the school as- 
sumes residence of the child for the 
school year, while the period of re- 
sidence in the institution will be de- 
termined by the child’s need for this 
type of care. Both must provide for 
the total care of the child during the 
period of residence. 

Just as the institution in which the 
primary purpose is “shelter”, has 
historically neglected to make its 
full contribution to the child’s devel- 
opment, the residential school may 
and often has focused upon educa- 
tion in a relatively narrow sense and 
not upon the child’s total needs. 
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There is as much need for the re- 
sidential school to provide a program 
which will take advantage of group 
living as there is for the institution to 
provide schooling for its children. 
When we recollect that some insti- 
tutions have been called the “poor 
man’s boarding schools” and that 
some boarding schools might be 
termed the “rich man’s institutions” 
the distinction between the two tends 
to disappear. 

When the primary purpose of 
sending a child, blind or not, to a 


residential school is education, the 
child should also have the advantages 
of a program which utilizes cons- 
tructively the educational possibilities 
of group living. The fact that an 
institution changes its name _ to 
“school” does not affect the prin- 
ciple. Our dislike of the word “insti- 
tution” is a reflection of our dissatis- 
faction with the care such establish- 
ments have generally provided. 
EvizaBetH S. L. Govan 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


May 11 to 16. 85th Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. Chicago. Theme: “Accent on Prevention”. 

May 13 to 14. Ontario Welfare Council. Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Toronto. General theme: The Role of Government in Social Welfare. 

May 16. Citizenship Day. Sponsored by The Canadian Citizenship Council. 

May 16. Annual Meeting. Canadian Citizenship Council. Ottawa. 

May 18 to 21. National Institute on Crime and Delinquency. Deauville 
Hotel. Miami Beach, Florida. 

May 21 to 24. Caritas-Canada Conference. Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

June 2 to 6. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

June 2. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel. Montreal. Please note change of hotel. 

June 16 to 23. World Family Congress. Paris, France. Subject, “Re- 
discovery of the Family by the Present Day World: Mutual Respon- 
sibilities of the Family and Society.” 

June 20 to 24. Fourth International Congress, International Association 
of Workers for Maladjusted Children. Lausanne. 

July 20 to 26. World Congress of the International Union on Child Wel- 
fare. Brussels. 

October 20 to 22. National Conference of Training Schools. Winnipeg. 
Sponsored by the Canadian Corrections Association. 

November 30 to December 6. Ninth International Conference of Social 
Work. Tokyo, Japan. Theme: “Mobilizing Resources for Social Needs”. 
Information from Canadian Committee, International Conference of 
Social Work, 1435 Bathurst Street, Toronto. 

May 24 to 28, 1959. Congress of Corrections. UBC Campus. Vancouver. 
Sponsored jointly by Canadian Corrections Association and B.C. Cor- 
rections Association. 

June 15 to 17, 1959. Canadian Welfare Council. 
tawa. 


Annual Meeting. Ot- 
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Research throws light on the home and family in rural Saskatchewan 


RESEARCH AND SOCIAL WORK 


COURTNEY B. CLELAND 





s there such a thing as “rural social 
work’? If so, the broad-scale 
studies of the Saskatchewan Royal 

Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life should have relevance for 
this field. Starting in 1955, the Com- 
mission has published 14 research 
monographs on topics as diverse as 
local government, agricultural mar- 
kets, and the migration of farm 
people, to name three examples. 


Let’s get back to that opening 
question. While social work today 
employs a fairly uniform set of prin- 
ciples and practices everywhere, it is 
“rural” to the extent that it has to 
adapt these to the conditions of the 
rural environment. (By the same 
reasoning, of course, there is also 
“urban” social work as practised in 
cities. ) 

As Lowry Nelson put it in his 
book, Rural Sociology: “A_ social 
worker among farm people can 
scarcely do an intelligent job of case 
analysis, diagnosis, and treatment, 
who does not know something of 
farming and of how farm people 
live” 

Some of this desired familiarity the 
rural social worker will achieve 
directly. Through experience he 
learns, for example, the necessity of 
taking into account personal and 


neighborhood relationships to a 
greater extent than is usually neces- 
sary in most city situations. Another 
way of adding to the worker’s equip- 
ment is through making use of the 
findings from systematic social re- 
search. 

The latter possibility will be illus- 
trated here by reference only to The 
Home and Family in Rural Saskatch- 
ewan (No. 10 of the series of reports 
issued by the Commission), although 
other reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion could be applied similarly. 


The Saskatchewan family report 
delves into several topics—physical 
aspects of the home, family relation- 
ships, changing roles of homemakers, 
and services provided for rural fam- 
ilies by various public and private 
agencies. Like all Commission reports, 
the study includes a section on the 
problems as seen by rural people 
themselves and on the public’s pro- 
posals for solutions to these problems. 


This article will deal only with the 
subject of family relationships. In this 
part of the study, the chief research 
question was: “What kind of family 
has emerged out of the transforma- 
tion from pioneer to modern farm- 
ing?” A modest attempt to find the 
answer was made through a study of 
160 farm families in the province. 


Mr. Cleland has been an instructor and assistant professor of sociology 


at the University of Minnesota and at North Dakota Agricultural College. In 
1953 as a social analyst for the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life, he conducted research on the rural home and family in that 
province. 

A complete list of titles and prices of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission 
reports may be obtained by writing to the Queen’s Printer, Regina. 
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These families constituted a ran- 
dom sample, selected in such a way 
that the conclusions were thought to 
be fairly valid for all farm families in 
the 144 rural municipalities which 
from 1931 to 1951 exhibited a con- 
sistent population trend (either in- 
creasing, declining, or stable). 


Several specific aspects were stud- 
ied in these families, including: 

1. Family integration, or the 
“wholeness” of family activity and 
thinking. 

3. Division of labor, or the way 
in which the farm work is divided 
among the various family members. 

3. Decision-making, particularly 
the extent to which it is concentrated 
in the hands of one or shared among 
several family members. 

4. Income allocation, or the way 
in which members of the family share 
in the cash proceeds of their joint 
work. 

5. Kinship contacts, or the fre- 
quency and closeness of relationships 
with relatives outside the immediate 
family. 

6. Continuity in farming, or the 
probability that the next generation 
will continue in the same occupation. 


To illustrate how a few of the find- 
ings may have relevance for social 
work, let’s focus for a moment on 
the matter of family integration. 
Here it was found that the farm 
families from moderately depopulated 
areas ranked significantly lower than 
families elsewhere. While more re- 
search is needed to explore this find- 
ing further, it at least could alert the 
social worker to the possibility that 
families in these areas would reflect 
a relatively greater state of social 
disruption. 

Even the families in the areas of 
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extreme depopulation ranked higher 
in integration. Perhaps it was because 
the less well integrated families either 
had left those areas or were further 
along in the adjustments required by 
changing socio-economic conditions. 

To think for a moment of various 
kinds of farming, on what type of 
farm would you expect to find the 
best integrated families? Perhaps one 
would tend to predict it would be the 
families engaged in “mixed” farming, 
where diversified production and 
presence of livestock would seem al- 
most to demand a daily routine in 
which family duties need to be finely 
articulated. 

On the contrary, the Commission 
found that the families on the highly 
mechanized grain farms were the 
stronghold of traditional family traits. 
The more prosperous families were 
also the ones that were most tenacious 
about plans to maintain the family in 
farming. That farming practices have 
changed drastically does not mean 
that the more “sacred” institution of 
the family has yielded as quickly or 
to the same extent. 

If this discussion on just one aspect 
of the family relations study has 
whetted the reader’s interest, he may 
want to read the full report. While 
it is not possible to give further de- 
tails here, one is left with the definite 
impression that for practical pro- 
grams of public and private agencies, 
it would seem wise not to consider 
the prairie farm family a “known” 
quantity. Even though a particular 
type of family has been associated 
historically with agriculture, it would 
be safer today to study well and gen- 
eralize cautiously. It may even be 
that there is developing in the prairie 
provinces today a situation which is 
actually more favorable to certain 
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of the desirable family characteristics 
than was the pioneer culture. 


As a result of its family study, the 
Royal Commission was able to make 
a number of specific recommenda- 
tions, most of them dealing with im- 
provement in the material conditions 
of family living and with the expan- 
sion of specific services designed to 
give aid to rural homes. 


On the score of family relations, 
however, implicit in the Commission’s 
whole approach is the need for more 
basic research (Recommendation No. 
8). 


This need for basic research is not 
always well understood. Earlier this 
year a U.S. Senate subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency asserted that the 
greatest hope for discouraging delin- 
quency required efforts to improve 
the family system: “No other class of 
changes could be so meaningful for 
the diminution of maladjustments, yet 
so difficult to achieve”. Hence the 
U.S. group concluded that basic re- 
search in the social sciences must be 
an essential feature of any systematic 
program designed to cope with delin- 
quent behaviour. 


Since social research is still in its 
infancy, it would be foolish to “over- 
sell” its possible applications. Yet is 
not our error more likely to be in the 
opposite direction—a failure to utilize 
what is now known and _ valuable? 
Using what we know now would 
stimulate the demand for even more 
research into the fundamentals of 
human behaviour. 


The “practitioner” who must deal 
with the welfare problems of actual 
people has not always been happy, 
to put it mildly, with the work of 
tie social researcher. Either he has 
failed to see the relevance of the 
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research, or he has been repelled by 
the communication problem, saying 
in effect, “I don’t understand your 
language.” 


Yet there seems little reason to feel 
this way about the Saskatchewan re- 
ports, all of which culminate in 
practical recommendations and most 
of which are models of good report 
writing for wider publics than just 
fellow research technicians, 


It is to be hoped that the Saskat- 
chewan family study will mark a 
start in this field too long neglected 
by researchers. The social workers 
can make a contribution by identi- 
fying the problems and asking for 
this kind of research. In turn, the 
researchers must be alert to present 
their findings so that they can be 
most effectively translated into social 
application. 
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What’s to be done about “problem families”? 


TWO APPROACHES TO ONE PROBLEM 
One of these articles, David Jones’s, arrived some months ago, and could 
not be published until now because other articles had priority. When we read 
Deryck Thomson’s piece, which arrived only a short time ago, it seemed 
appropriate to publish the two together. Both point out the generation-unto- 
generation tendencies of family problems; both describe services to help 
“problem families”. There is similarity in the “social work approach”, but a 
difference in the kinds of collaboration called into play in the services 
described in the two articles. There is no obviously right way to tackle the 
difficulties that confront social agencies working with the people they seem 


least able to help. We hope these two articles will suggest some lines of 
thought, at least, to communities planning services for families with partic- 


ularly complicated problems. 


Mr. Thomson is executive director of the Family Service Association of 
Greater Vancouver, and Mr. Jones is secretary of Family Service Units, with 


headquarters in London, England. 


JOINT FAMILY SERVICES 
PROJECT, CANADA 


EADERS may recall an article 

which appeared in Harper’s 

Magazine, March, 1957, en- 
titled: “Social Work —A Profession 
Chasing Its Tail”. Amongst other 
things, its author chided social work- 
ers for what she felt was too much 
concern with professional status or 
its lack, and insufficient concern for 
getting on with the job of helping 
people. 

What had happened, she asked, to 
the pioneering spirit so evident in 
Mary Richmond’s era—the intellec- 
tual curiosity and emotional dedica- 
tion which sustained crusades for so- 
cial reform? The answer, of course, 
is that it hasn’t disappeared. It has 
merely taken another form. 

Many of the big battles have now 
been won. Social assistance, for ex- 
ample, has become established as a 
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DERYCK THOMSON 


right, rather than a privilege dispensed 
with heavy hand. The principle 
of social insurance is generally ac- 
cepted as the soundest method of 
protection against universal social 
risks. Humane understanding _ has 
largely replaced social ostracism of 
the less fortunate. We now believe 
it is a sign of strength for people to 
seek help, rather than an admission of 
inability to conduct their own af- 
fairs. 

By providing the stimulus for this 
rapid social change within a climate 
of community acceptance, social 
work has hung itself on the horns of 
a dilemma. The same sustained de- 
dicated effort manifest in its earlier 
days is now required to remove us 
from this predicament. On the one 
hand there is greater public aware- 
ness of resources available for skilled 
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help. On the other, social agencies 
have ever-increasing caseloads, in- 
creasing complexity in the family and 
personal problems brought to them, 
and a scarcity of people sufficiently 
equipped to meet the growing de- 
mand for services. 

This situation has become increas- 
ingly evident within the field of 
family service. As one family agency 
after another is reluctantly forced 
to establish waiting lists for clients 
who are seeking help, today’s im- 
mediate challenge looms larger than 
ever before. 


The challenge is this: how can 
social work skills be more effectively 
employed toward preventing the 
breakdown of family life? How can 
we apply the knowledge of human 
behaviour acquired through fifty 
years of casework practice toward 
catching the family before it falls, 
rather than picking up the pieces 
afterward? 

Family agencies are in a unique 
pesition to accept this challenge. 
Concerned with all members of the 
family group, and experienced in 
working with them, they know what 
makes a family tick— and what can 
throw the ticking badly out of kilter. 


In numerous instances casework 
treatment has averted family break- 
down, if given soon enough. In some, 
the family mechanism has been so 
seriously abused that even a major 
overhaul is of little effect in restoring 
healthy family life. 


It is the latter group of families 
on which a great deal of attention 
is being focused just now. Bradley 
Buell and his associates were prob- 
ably the first to call this the “hard 
core” group, in their comprehensive 
social study of families living in the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. One of 
this study’s most significant findings 
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substantiated a long-held belief that 
a relatively small percentage of fami- 
lies in any community absorb a dis- 
proportionate amount of health and 
welfare services. 


In communities boasting a family 
agency, such families can sometimes 
be the bane of their existence. Try 
as we may to help them achieve a 
satisfactory family life, we cannot 
find a permanent solution for their 
problems. 


In succession, these distressed fami- 
lies have been “caseworked”, “group- 
worked” and “community organiz- 
ed”. They have provided subject 
material for countless social work 
conferences. They have been placed 
on and taken off social assistance rolls 
until they are dizzy. They have been 
pleaded with, cajoled, threatened and 
—having run the full gamut so to 
speak—ignored, until the next time 
some exasperated school principal, 
neighbour or service club secretary 
demands that someone (meaning the 
agency) do something about it 
(meaning get them out of here!) 

Too often the agency has run out 
of answers by this time, but feels 
compelled to offer some explanation 
for a singular lack of success. 

“The family doesn’t really want 
help.” This means we haven’t found 
the right kind. 

“The family is resisting the case- 
worker.” This means we aren’t quite 
sure what we are supposed to do 
with the situation. 

“The family is non-motivated.” 
This means its members avoid office 
interviews. 

“It is a multi-problem family.” 
This implies such total confusion 
within the family’s ranks that no- 
body, not even a caseworker, could 
be expected to know where to begin. 
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What Are the Problems? 


Actually, Bradley Buell * provides 
the real answers to the frustration of 
family agencies trying to help such 
families, when he writes: 

Analysis of the community-wide 

characteristics of the problems cre- 

ating the need (for more services) 
has not kept pace with the promotion 
of resources for their remedy. Study 
of methods to reduce the prevalence 
of certain problems, has been neglect- 
ed. Research into the causes of prob- 
lems, a move which might produce 
the key to their prevention, has, in 
many areas, taken a minor place. 

Scientific evaluation of the results of 

service has been by-passed. 

The “characteristics” of the prob- 
lems to which he no doubt refers, 
constitute an imposing and frighten- 
ing array. Desertion, alchoholism, il- 
legitimacy, unemployment, juvenile 
and adult delinquency, non-support, 
ill health, poor housing are but a few. 

The problems themselves contain 
one of the most vicious circles 
known to social workers or to any 
profession serving the needs of hu- 
man beings. Its genesis lies in the 
damaged relationships of childhood. 
It might be found in a father whose 
own insatiable emotional needs leave 
little for his children. It might be 
found in a mother who is emotional- 
ly still a child herself and who can- 
not accept the infant intruder, her 
own child. 


Thus the first link in this vicious 
circle is inevitably forged. The emo- 
tionally deprived child reaches phys- 
ical maturity, but is unable to form 
a satisfactory relationship with his 
peers, much less a wife or husband. 
People so handicapped go into mar- 
riage with two strikes against a suc- 


cessful partnership. When children 





® Bradley Buell and Associates, Community 
Planning for Human Services (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952). 
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are born, the whole process repeats 
itself and is perpetuated from one 
generation to another, unless skilled 
help is not only available but can be 
put to effective use. 


It is obvious that the earlier such 
help can be brought to those in need 
of it, the greater the possibility of 
breaking the circle. This is often 
easier said than done. Some people 
don’t want help, or cannot seek it. 
Others are unaware that it is avail- 
able. Some are reluctant to admit 
that a problem exists. Sometimes a 
family’s life experiences have been so 
unfortunate that thcy will not trust 
anyone, least of all a person they 
think of as a snooping do-gooder. 


To “reach out” to such families 
requires a moderate degree of case- 
work skill. It is the “hanging-on” that 
tests the calibre of the social worker. 
This is no job for the novice, but 
for one who is thoroughly skilled in 
social diagnosis-—who can see the 
forest of problems as well as the in- 
dividual trees. It calls for human un- 
derstanding of a unique kind, pa- 
tience, tact, firmness as well as 
friendliness. 


These traits and skills are best 
combined in the qualified exper- 
ienced caseworker working in a 
family agency. 


Putting All This to the Test 

A unique community experiment 
was set up in Vancouver to try to 
serve really difficult families. Known 
as the Joint Family Services Project, 
its purpose was to discover and 
develop more effective methods for 
preventive work with families. Now, 
two years later, there are sound in- 
dications that this purpose has been 
fulfilled. 

Group work and _ recreational 
services were available to families 
through two group work agencies, 
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Alexandra Neighbourhood House 
and Gordon Neighbourhood House. 
Family casework services were avail- 
able through the Family Service 
Agency of Greater Vancouver. In 
between was a group of families who 
could be helped by either or both 
kinds of service, but did not avail 
themselves of them. 

From the neighbourhood houses’ 
point of view, many members of 
these families could not fully benefit 
from the group experiences in which 
they were participating, because of 
social and emotional difficulties. 
Their behaviour often disrupted 
programs, seriously hampering group 
activity for other members. Unhap- 
py, irked or shut out, they were 
drawn to the neighbourhood houses 
but remained on the fringe of activi- 
ties. They were recognized by the 
group workers as being in need of 
individual casework help. 

From the family agency’s stand- 
point, the biggest difficulty in help- 
ing these families lay in trying to 
get a foot in the door. The agency 
was in the difficult and frustrating 
position of knowing that its services 
could prevent incipient social and 
emotional problems from developing 
further, and of having no authority 
to press in with offers of services 
against the family’s wishes. The only 
exceptions to this was when there 
was sufficient evidence of neglect to 
warrant action from a_ protective 
agency, such as a Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Obviously nothing was going to 
happen if the family agency merely 
waited for the family to recognize 
that problems existed and apply to 
the agency for help. Why not, it was 
reasoned, bring both kinds of serv- 
ices together in an integrated effort 
to help such families? 
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The group work agencies quite 
often had at least one member of 
the family participating in their 
program, and in addition could 
provide a friendly relaxed setting. 
The family agency caseworker could 
use both these factors to advantage 
in reaching out to the family with 
help. Then both group work and 
casework skills would be combined 
towards the prevention of family 
breakdown. 


This was the idea that started off 
the Project. An advisory committee 
was established of lay and profession- 
al people to guide this experiment 
along, and the money came from the 
Junior League of Greater Vancou- 
ver and a bequest administered by 
the Community Chest and Council. 


A senior caseworker was assigned 
to each neighbourhood house for two 
days a week. They remained on the 
staff of the Family Service Agency, 
and were so identified to neigh- 
bourhood house members. Qualified 
group workers were of course on 
the staffs of both houses. 


At the outset of the Project, both 
houses had plenty of potential cases, 
and caseworkers and group workers 
attempted together to modify their 
problems, many of which were ex- 
tremely deep-rooted. As the Project 
developed, however, social workers 
had the opportunity to spot incipient 
difficulties much earlier, so that 
services could be directed at preven- 
tion as well as treatment. 

Full teamwork came into play at 
the point where assessment was made 
of the family’s problems followed by 
a tentative psychosocial diagnosis. 
Both casework and group work 
knowledge and skills were fully 
used during this careful analysis. 
Psychiatric consultation was called 
on when necessary. Diagnosis was 
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then established through a teamwork 
approach. 


The next step was to formulate a 
treatment plan, with carefully de- 
lineated roles for caseworker and 
group worker. The special skills of 
each were related to assigned tasks. 
Through frequent evaluation and 
staff conferences, changes could be 
made in the original plan, to adapt 
it to changing conditions within the 
family. 

During the first two years of its 
existence, this integrated service was 
offered to 170 families comprising 
599 individuals. There is now sufh- 
cient evidence in the case records to 
suggest that an extremely effective 
method for preventive family work 
has been hewn out of this experience. 


One Child’s Story 

Fight - year-old Paul ceaselessly 
taunted the other youngsters in his 
group, constantly provoking fights 
in the neighbourhood house and on 
the street. Whenever he was in the 
House, he clung to the volunteer 
group leader like a leech. His dis- 
turbing behaviour seriously disrupted 
the group’s program. The volunteer 
brought his latest escapade to week- 
ly staff conference, attended by 
group work staff, program supervisor 
and family caseworker. All available 
information was assembled which 
had any bearing on this young lad. 
Very little was known about his 
home situation, other than the fact 
that his older brother had been com- 
mitted to a correctional institution 
the previous year. 

It was decided that the caseworker 
would attempt to contact the family, 
explaining the community’s genuine 
concern over Paul, and offering to 
help them. At first, the parents were 
extremely reluctant and embarrassed, 
and somewhat suspicious. They had 
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received plenty of community cri- 
ticism of Paul and much free advice 
on how to curb his behaviour. They 
thought they were going to receive 
some more, only from a different 
source. 


The caseworker persisted in a firm, 
sympathetic manner and her visits 
were gradually accepted. Later, the 
parents began to visit the House for 
interviews, while Paul continued to 
be helped in the group work pro- 
gram. 


As this relationship developed, 
Paul’s parents began to understand 
and face their problems, which were 
many. His mother had suffered a 
series of illnesses. A younger child 
had died in a household accident, in 
which Paul had been involved. 


Paul’s father had been orphaned as 
a child, and placed on a farm, where 
he laboured for his keep. He had 
fought his way to a moderately suc- 
cessful position which placed him 
under severe emotional stress and 
necessitated long absences from the 
home. He admitted he didn’t under- 
stand his wife “with all her illnesses”, 
and his children had caused him 
“nothing but trouble—Paul in parti- 
cular.” He held him responsible for 
the death of his younger sister. 


It took months of patient effort 
before any improvement could be 
achieved in this family situation. 
Group workers and caseworker con- 
sulted frequently on progress of 
parents and child in improving fami- 
ly relationships. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion contributed a greater under- 
standing of the personality dynamics 
involved, and their meaning to any 
plan for treatment. The patient team- 
work of volunteers, group workers, 
caseworker and psychiatrist was vital 
to the effectiveness of the plan. 


Gradually, Paul’s anti-social out- 
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bursts began to subside. As their own 
understanding developed, the parents’ 
relationship improved. They began 
to take an active part in House acti- 
vities. A reconciliation was effected 
between them and their older son, 
before his release. 


This family still has a long road 
ahead before life again has real 
meaning. Good progress is still being 
made. If the opportunity for offer- 
ing professional help had not been 
taken by Project personnel, the fu- 
ture path for Paul and his family can 
be imagined. 


Effect of Teamwork 

The final project Report has con- 
cluded that the experiment has re- 
sulted in: 

Increased service to families and 
persons hitherto unreached. 

Early detection of problems and 
prevention of family breakdown. 

Provision of a readily accessible 
counselling service. 

Identification of gaps in communi- 
ty resources and services. 

Increased coordination of com- 
munity services. 

The last-named achievement is 
highly significant. One of the most 
alarming facts that emerged from 
working with Project families was 
the apparent lack of coordination 
amongst existing community services. 
Too many families had _ received 
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inadequate services from a _ wide 
variety of agencies, with insufficient 
planning and teamwork toward solu- 
tion of their problems. 

There are ‘some very practical 
reasons for this. Because of a chronic 
shortage of qualified social workers, 
serious family problems were some- 
times assigned to persons insufficient- 
ly equipped to deal with them. By 
the same token, large caseloads exist- 
ing in some agencies further reduced 
the efficiency of qualified staff in 
offering adequate services. 


A great deal remains to be done 
toward closer coordination of com- 
munity services. The Project clearly 
demonstrated that families greatly 
benefit from close cooperation, with 
one agency assuming the major res- 
ponsibility for helping, and other 
agencies involved with the family 
having clearly defined supportive 
roles. Definite methods must be es- 
tablished for bringing this about, to 
halt the trend toward tackling family 
problems in a piecemeal fashion. 


This is the challenge facing us to- 
day. If we can bring to it the same 
dedication, clear thinking and genuine 
concern for people which have been 
the hallmarks of social work up to 
now, the challenge will be met by 
the most effective preventive services 
which the profession of social work 
can devise. 


DAVID JONES 





URING the past few years in the 

United Kingdom newspapers 

and professional journals, radio 
and television programs, and a num- 
ber of books have discussed “prob- 
lem families”. They have been a sub- 
ject of Parliamentary debate and 
Government enquiry. 
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Improved social conditions have 
disclosed “problem families” to be 
only a small minority of the whole 
population in which is concentrated 
many of the community’s most 
serious social problems, and which 
absorb much of the time and re- 
sources of the social services. 
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The label 


however, an ill-chosen, even a mis- 


“problem families” is, 


leading one: there is no clear de- 
marcation between them and other 
families, and they are not a homo- 
geneous group. The term has, how- 
ever, served a purpose in drawing 
attention to the needs of a group of 
families exhibiting symptoms of so- 
cial breakdown. 

The lives of these families are dis- 
organized, and they usually exhibit a 
great variety of problems, all inex- 
tricably interwoven one with an- 
other. The most serious consequence 
of their conditions is their effect on 
the children. Deliberate cruelty is 
rare, but child neglect is nearly al- 
ways present, and it is this which 
justifies the special measures which 
must be taken if these families are to 
be given effective help. 


Usually a number of factors come 
together over a period to bring about 
the situation in which the family 
needs help. Environmental pressures 
are important, as also are ill-health 
and the absence of one or other of 
the parents. Many families, however, 
face these or similar conditions but 
are able to manage by their own ef- 
forts. 


The underlying factors in “prob- 
lem families” are usually those of per- 
sonality and relationship: backward- 
ness, mental illness, emotional insta- 
bility, character defects and marital 
discord. Personality and relationship 
factors interact with environmental 
stresses in a vicious circle of deterior- 
ation from which the family is quite 
unable to extricate itself without out- 
side assistance. 

Until comparatively recently “prob- 
lem families” were regarded as hope- 
less and undeserving of help. The 
only alternative to leaving them to 
their fate was to remove the children. 
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In a few years the attitude of the 
community to these families has 
completely changed. 

One reason for this change of at- 
titude is that the cost of maintaining 
children away from their homes has 
now become almost prohibitive. An- 
other and better reason is that more 
is known about the effect on children 
of taking them away from their 
homes. In the words of Dr. John 
Bowlby * 

It must never be forgotten that even 
the bad parent who neglects her child 
is nevertheless providing for him... 
He may be ill-fed and _ ill-sheltered, 
he may even be very dirty and suffer- 
ing from disease, he may be ill-treat- 
ed, but unless his parents have wholly 
rejected him, he is secure in the 
knowledge that there is someone to 
whom he is of value and who will 
strive even though inadequately to 
provide for him until such time as 
he can fend for himself. 


Although they so obviously need 
help, “problem families” fail to make 
use of or benefit from the many faci- 
lities that now exist for helping people 
in difficulties. Individual workers in 
both statutory and voluntary social 
services are deeply concerned with 
these families, and it is no criticism 
of the work of the services to say 
that none of them have either the 
staff or the time to give these families 
the detailed attention they need. Nor 
are the multiplicity of inter-related 
problems presented by “problem 
families” usually within ‘the scope of 
any one body. They are a minority 
who, in their own interest and that 
of the community, need special at- 
tention. 


A New Kind of Service 
Family Service Units, a voluntary 
caseworking agency established in 
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1947, and now working in Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Bristol, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Old- 
ham, Salford, Sheffield, Stockport 
and York exists to meet this need. 


Almost all families assisted by 
Family Service Units are referred by 
other bodies both statutory and 
voluntary, who come across them in 
carrying out their normal functions 
and feel they would benefit from the 
type of assistance provided by the 
Units. 

Thus families do not apply for 
assistance, and the offer of help 
comes from the Unit to the family, 
but the workers have no authority or 
official powers and the families can 
at any time ask them to withdraw. 
We can only help them in so far as 
they are willing to work with us. 


The families have, therefore, to be 
enabled to want to do something 
about their problems, and the case- 
worker has to communicate both his 
desire and his ability to help with 
them, before there is any basis on 
which to work. This does not mean 
that nothing can be done unless the 
person asks for help. 


Some people are too immobilized 
to make the move either because of 
the nature of their difficulties or be- 
cause their past experience of asking 
for help has been so unfortunate. The 
caseworker has to reach out to these 
families. 


The central factor in work with 
“problem families”, as in all case- 
work, is the relationship between 
caseworker and client. The _ initial 
contact between them is the growing 
point of this relationship, and of 
primary importance therefore is a 
sensitive response to the client’s feel- 
ings. The need is to start from the 
client’s position rather than one im- 
posed upon him, and the caseworker 
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must demonstrate from the begin- 
ning a willingness and an ability to 
do this. He will need to show that 
he can take hostility and indifference 
or any of the other feelings shown. 
From the beginning the casework- 
er shows himself to be a warm and 
“non-judgmental” person; one who is 
not afraid of assuming responsibility 
or of acting with authority but only 
in order to serve the client’s interests 
and not his own; above all one who 
will remain unchanged whatever the 
client may do or say. The casework- 
er attempts to establish a relationship 
which breaks away from the un- 
helpful patterns of the past and 
through which the client can learn 
by experience more effective ways of 
seeing and handling problems. 


Families are often referred at a 
point of crisis, and referral at such 
a time does offer an appropriate 
point of entry into the families’ sit- 
uation. The crisis itself, however, is 
usually only one aspect of the fami- 
ly’s disorganization, the ramifications 
of which the worker has to assess. 
This “casework diagnosis” is an es- 
sential basis for work with the fami- 
ly. The process of study and under- 
standing, however, cannot be sepa- 
rated from helping, not least because 
the way in which the client reacts 
to the worker’s efforts to collaborate 
with him offers valuable diagnostic 
clues. 

The initial phase of the contact is 
immensely important for the future 
development of the work on the 
case. It is an active time for the 
worker blending the two concurrent 
aims of diagnosis and treatment. 
These considerations apply to case- 
work generally but “problem fami- 
lies” present special difficulties ow- 
ing to their reluctance or inability to 
seek help, the nature of the referral 
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situation, the extent of family disor- 
ganization and the multiplicity of 
problems. 


Collaboration 


The families are usually known to 
many social services: health, housing, 
relief, education, child welfare, pro- 
bation, etc. Each, primarily concern- 
ed with only a limited aspect of the 
problem or the family, makes little 
progress. Overlapping between agen- 
cies and over-visiting also arise and 
are not only wasteful for the com- 
munity but confusing for the family. 
Different workers or organizations 
may, in fact, be following different 
or even contradictory policies with 
the same family. 

No one symptom or member of 
the family can be singled out and 
treated in isolation. The family must 
be approached as an integrated whole 
and every aspect of its often com- 
plex problems dealt with as far as 
necessary. 

Constant collaboration is necessary 
with all the many agencies concerned 
with different aspects of the family’s 
welfare. The worker’s task is to 
mobilize the appropriate resources. 
Communication solely on the verbal 
level is difficult for many of these 
families; they need more direct and 
tangible evidence of concern. Practi- 
cal help can be useful in gaining the 
confidence and trust of the family 
and of giving them reassurance, sup- 
port and encouragement, while doing 
tasks with the parents may reinforce 
the educational aspect of the work. 

A great deal of time is devoted to 
each family. Progress with clients of 
the kind with which Family Service 
Units is concerned is usually slow, 
and work therefore continues for 
prolonged periods. The majority of 
families need close contact over many 
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months, visits often occurring more 
than twice weekly and at times of 
special activity even daily. Caseloads 
are therefore limited to ten or fifteen 
families. 


Reaching Out 


Most interviews between the fam- 
ily and the worker take place in the 
home. It is usually only by reaching 
out to families in their own home 
that contact can be made at all, but 
apart from this it is in the home that 
these families can best be understood 
and treatment evaluated. 


A high degree of understanding 
and skill is required of workers as- 
sisting these families. The workers 
joining Family Service Units have a 
fairly varied background; consider- 
able stress is placed on training and 
previous experience but selection is 
finally decided on an assessment of 
personal qualities and approach to the 
work. 

New workers are usually allocated 
to a well-established Unit for a per- 
iod of initial training which is nor- 
mally of at least six months’ duration. 
The trainee is gradually introduced 
to casework of increasing complexity 
and responsibility, and demanding 
increased casework skill, under the 
close supervision of an experienced 
worker. Theoretical study is planned 
to meet the needs of the individual 
worker and is closely integrated with 
the supervised practical work. The 
initial training period is not thought 
of in isolation but is envisaged as 
part of a continuing process of train- 
ing which lasts throughout a worker’s 
period of service. 

We recognize that if the Units’ 
work is to develop, it will be neces- 
sary continually to re-examine the 
assumptions on which it is based and 
test the effectiveness of the methods 
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employed. Family Service Units has 
always regarded research as an integ- 
ral part of its work. 


Research within the organization 
has two important purposes: on the 
one hand to make a contribution to 
public knowledge about the problems 
the organization is concerned with; 
on the other, to equip the worker 
with a better understanding of his 
work to improve the quality of the 
service offered. 


Hope Despite Handicaps 

Families are usually referred at a 
very late stage of deterioration. In 
addition, Family Service Units’ fam- 
ilies are those from whom the least 
progress is to be expected, since they 
are all families who have not re- 
sponded to the normal help available. 
Some improvement in the situation 
of a family usually takes place, but 
the degree and nature of the response 
naturally varies considerably from 
family to family. 

Low intelligence, chronic ill-health, 
instability of temperament and char- 
acter and the relationship between 
the parents all set limits within which 
improvement may take place and, in 
a few instances, create difficulties of 
such a serious nature that little can 
be achieved. Pressure from the com- 
munity to maintain higher standards 
might, in fact, lead to complete 
breakdown. 

On the other hand, there are fam- 
ilies where help has enabled them to 
take their place as responsible mem- 
bers of the community within a com- 
paratively short period. In other fam- 
ilies, their habits and attitudes may 
improve and they may be able to 
maintain such improvement unaided, 
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but although they may be making the 
best adjustment possible in the cir- 
cumstances, their conditions may still 
not be wholly satisfactory. The re- 
mainder need some form of contin- 
uing care if improved standards are 
to be maintained. Some will need 
only occasional contact in a crisis, 
while a few will require supervision 
for long periods. 


Even when the parents do not 
fully respond, experience over a long 
period shows that much can be done 
for the children. Neglected children 
grow up to become neglectful par- 
ents. By breaking the vicious social 
succession, the work of Family Ser- 
vice Units is truly preventive even in 
extreme cases. 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
SERVICE OF OTTAWA 


invites 


Applications from bi-lingual 


cascworkers interested in 


Family Casework 


Vacancy open August 1, 1958 


Apply to: 
REVEREND JoHN A. Macpona_p, 
Executive Director, 
18 Rideau Street, Suite 509, 
OTTAWA 2, Ontario. 
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Not the woodshed kind of “paddle” 





A PADDLE FOR 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS GORDON W. RUSSON 


Trip to the woodshed, with a more of a kneeling position but in- 
A liberal application of the pad- stead of being bared from the waist 
dle, is, in the belief of many, down he is usually bared from the 
all that is necessary to set a delinquent waist up. Exposure to the hot sun 
youngster on the straight and narrow. seems to add to the effectiveness of 
Arguments in favour of paddling the treatment. Interestingly we have 
seem to have their foundation in the not had too many complaints from 
conviction that the offender needs to the boys that the discomfort was 
be taught a lesson. The typical pat- intolerable, nor has there been much 
tern is as follows: evidence of a hang-over of bitter 
Because of his behaviour Junior is Tesentment. One further change is in 
scolded and warned that further the paddle itself. In our experiment 
misdemeanors will result in more the paddle is of wood, between five 
drastic action. More misbehaviour and six feet long, carefully shaped 
occurs and the boom is lowered. and smoothly sanded and varnished. 
Further criticism, fortified with some It has one purpose only—that of pro- 
physical abuse, finally convinces Jun- pelling a canoe through the water. 
ior that he is wrong. Once he is A paddle of this nature can’t be 
convinced he dries his eyes, thanks used in an industrial school or in the 
his punisher, and thereafter, by a back yard, hence an outdoor park- 
change of will, lives as a good, law- land setting is necessary. The tradi- 
abiding citizen. If the first treatment tional prescription for treatment can 
didn’t take hold it can be repeated be neatly paraphrased as follows: 
a second or third time, and so on. To Take Junior to the woods, apply the 
sum it up, you “take Junior to the paddle skilfully, and thereby teach 
woodshed, apply a good dose of the him a lesson. 
paddle, and thereby teach him a For three summers now, with the 
lesson”. blessings of the Corrections Branch* 
The approach at the Saskatchewan administration, we have conducted 
Boys’ School has some similarities to ten to fourteen-day camping trips in 
the traditional pattern, some differ- — 


cd © Saskatchewan Department of Social Wel- 
ences. To begin with, the boy assumes fare seg illite et OF Social We 


Dr. Russon is senior psychiatrist, Corrections Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. He says in a letter: “The 
Saskatchewan Boys’ School referred to is the provincial institution for juve- 
niles committed by court, and is located in Regina. The number of boys we 
work with is not large and our experience with therapeutic camping is not 
a lengthy one, but we do believe we have discovered a useful approach to the 
better understanding and treatment of the boys.” Dr. Russon has acted in 
the capacity of Camp Director for the camps mentioned in the article. 
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the northern woods. The results are 
not easy to assess but are perhaps 
indicated by such remarks as “I never 
enjoyed anything so much in all my 
life”, “The atmosphere is so much 
mere relaxed”, “You can get to know 
a boy better in a week here than in 
six months at the school”, “Mr. —, 
will you show me how to steer a 
canoe?” 

Certainly the boys need to be 
taught lessons. Chances are that they 
have not enjoyed much of the exper- 
ience of having anybody teach them 
anything worthwhile previously. To 
believe that criticism and physical 
abuse will somehow work a magical 
cure seems to be naiveté at its worst. 
Teaching a boy a lesson by recogniz- 
ing how right he is and how success- 
ful he can be seems to hold more 
promise. To this latter end the appro- 
priate use of the paddle seems to lend 
itself admirably. 


The primitive nature of our camp 


setting plays into the therapist’s 
hands, because of the inducement to 
shed the complicated behaviour pro- 
tocols of urban society. The water 
is inviting—off come the clothes. Off 
too, must come the thumb of unne- 
cessary authority and control. One 
eats because of hunger, not because a 
bell rang. Sleep comes naturally be- 
cause of the healthy fatigue after a 
day in the open; besides it’s too dark 
to do much prowling around and the 
hungry mosquitoes encourage getting 
into a protective sleeping bag. 

In preparation for the camps the 
emphasis has been on establishing a 
consistent staff attitude which would 
achieve a maximum of permissiveness 
and a minimum of rules and regula- 
tions. No punishment, no scolding or 
preaching, no “pressuring” to take 
part in activities. The attraction of 
the experience was considered to be 
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the best motive for a boy to take part 
and to co-operate. 


For instance, rather than lecture to 
the boys on the most suitable way of 
paddling, and preach co-operation, 
we left it to them to discover that 
paddling in unison produced a 
smoother, faster ride. Some boys 
spent hours paddling up and down 
the shore, perfecting their control of 
paddle and canoe. 


Initiative was left largely up to the 
boys, although staff from time to 
time suggested a venture on an invi- 
tation basis. Some boys responded, 
some didn’t. An indication of the 
eagerness of the boys to be part of 
an exciting experience was mani- 
fested, however, when the local park 
warden called at our camp for a small 
number of volunteers to put out a 
fire—and had to turn down a dis- 
appointed majority. 

The aspect of primitiveness was 
considered worth retaining to the 
extent that where there was a choice 
not influenced by necessity, comforts 
and ready-made “props” were left 
behind in deference to a policy of do- 
it- yourself - from-the- material - avail- 
able. Building a fireplace on the spot 
appeared to have more challenge and 
satisfaction than a ready-made stove 
that could be carried in the boat. 


Punishment was out, even such 
minor punishments as scolding or 
suspension of privileges. If a planned 
project didn’t come off there wasn’t 
a great loss. Table manners weren’t 
too important, the egg would get 
washed off at the next swim anyway. 
The only need for conformity was 
in situations involving safety and sur- 
vival. Besides, our emphasis was on 
observation and understanding; and 
punishment would quickly send the 
symptomatic behaviour under cover. 


We believed that the boys had to 
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accept the staff as friends before they 
would move in the direction of asking 
for help. 


This last prediction did not seem 
to be much amiss. Bids for attention 
and acceptance were more numerous 
than could be accommodated or re- 
corded. A few boys overplayed it and 
adopted a clinging approach. The 
majority, however, wanted help when 
and how they wanted it and were 
keen to exercise their own indepen- 
dence. Best of all, the overtures from 
the boys seemed to come spontan- 
eously without _ self-consciousness. 
“How do you make a J-stroke when 
you're paddling stern?” “Hey! will 
somebody tell me if there’s enough 
salt in the soup?” “What kind of 
bird is that?” “Show me how to fillet 
a fish”. 

There was little wilful destructive- 
ness. Quarrels flared and died out 
quickly and remained at a verbal 
level. There were no attempted run- 
aways (they couldn’t get far any- 
way). No rules were made and en- 
forced regarding times of arising, or 
how many meals one had to eat, or 
how the boys were to dress, or when 
to go to bed. There was considerable 
disregard for personal belongings if 
they were not of immediate foresee- 
able use, and especially if they were 
School issue. 

The results are difficult to estimate. 
We cannot lay claim to a cure-all for 
juvenile delinquency. We did not 
intend to prove much, but were con- 
cerned with exploring the use of 
camping further as a means of foster- 
ing healthy juvenile-adult relation- 
ships. 

Out of our experience has come 
the consciously expressed awareness 
that the camping experience has a real 
benefit for staff, perhaps even more 
important than the effect on the boys 
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at this point. Forthcoming camps are 
anticipated with pleasure, and it does 
seem fundamental that staff should 
enjoy their work. The eagerness to 
explore this method further and con- 
duct better camps is a continuing 
motivation which has led to a refine- 
ment of “material” planning and, 
more important, a growth in the 
direction of personality study, meth- 
ods of observation and recording, and 
an objective consideration of the 
underlying philosophy. 

Remarks from the boys are encour- 
aging. Having been to camp they tell 
of their exploits and boast of having 
taken part in a rugged experience that 
needs little embellishment. In _ this 
there seems to be a sound integration 
of positive self-identity. Some boys 
still at the School ask “Can we go on 
another trip next summer?” Pictures 
from camp, particularly those of boys 
holding up a prize string of fish, are 
eagerly sought and proudly kept. 
Rapport is not difficult to maintain 
with a boy who has shared a tent, or 
a fishing rod, or the thrill of running 
the rapids. Even a swamping of a 
canoe, or the scorching of a pudding, 
or a thorough soaking in a downpour 
is recalled with a sense of comrade- 
ship. A staff member dripping from 
head to foot has no dignity left 
except that which springs from his 
basic confidence and good will—and 
this is the kind the boys seem to trust. 

Not all of the boys appeared to 
enjoy the camp. We recognize that 
there is much to learn about selection, 
preparation and actual camp program. 
But we do feel happy about the 
experiences to date, and a mid-winter 
“camp meeting” does not lack in 
enthusiasm. Please then let us con- 
sider retaining the paddle as an essen- 
tial part of the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents! 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





This column has been “resting”— 
as they say of out-of-work actors— 
for the past two issues. In February 
it was replaced by the account of the 
Social Security Conference, that very 
important event in the Council’s life. 
And of course, March saw the special 
issue, “Social Workers in Social Wel- 
fare”, from which “domestic mat- 
ters” were largely eliminated. 


Board of Governors Meeting 


The best place to pick up on Coun- 
cil activities would seem to be the 
Board meeting that took place in 
London on February 25. Its most im- 
portant action was the approval of 
the Council’s 1958-59 budget at a 
figure of $290,680. 

Some interesting changes in mem- 
bership regulations, recommended by 
the Council’s Membership Commit- 
tee, were approved. It has long been 
recognized that there should be spe- 
cial arrangements to meet the needs 
of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, all of which make large con- 
tributions to the Council and have a 
number of departments interested in 
working with us. Up to now, the 
governments have been in the same 
membership position as the smallest 
member agency. In future, they will 
not only have two voting Council 
representatives but may also appoint 
up to thirty representatives (for the 
federal government) and fifteen re- 
presentatives (for the provinces) to 
the Council’s divisions. 

Regional offices and institutions 
may also receive appropriate litera- 
ture on request, and in special cir- 
cumstances other privileges may be 
extended to governments. At the 
same time, the Council is free to seek 
individual memberships among in- 
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terested government employees as 
evidence of their interest and their 
desire to support and participate in 
the Council’s work. 

The Board also approved the es- 
tablishment of a new fee category 
for local citizen groups. The fee is 
$15 a year for groups with a mem- 
bership up to a hundred people, and 
$30 for those with a hundred or more 
members. 

Included in the Membership Com- 
mittee report was a request for Board 
consideration of the problem posed 
by the fact that certain member 
agencies continue to be recognized 
as members of the Council in good 
standing although they are not pay- 
ing full fees. The Board asked that 
the Council’s divisions be consulted 
and a detailed statement on the si- 
tuation be prepared. 

Phyllis Burns, director of welfare 
services, presented to the Board a 
review of current program activities. 
This report was of such interest and 
catches up so much of what the 
Council has been doing lately that it 
is reproduced here: 


Committees and Projects 


The Committee on the Welfare of 
Immigrants has met with officials of 
the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration at their request to advise 
on assistance rates for unemployed 
immigrants who have been in Canada 
for a year or less. Basically, the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations have been ac- 
cepted and these rates are now in 
effect. The assistance is to be paid in 
cash as soon as the necessary forms 
are provided by the Queen’s Printer. 

At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, it was decided to support the 
idea of a government-sponsored con- 
ference on immigration policy to seek 
C.W.C. participation in the immigra- 
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tion planning conference usually held 
in March, and to approach the Acting 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion about removal of the “public 
charge” clause as grounds for deport- 
ation. A resolution on this latter sub- 
ject approved by the Board had been 
presented to the previous Minister but 
no action resulted. 


The Committee on Personnel in 
Social Work has been giving consi- 
derable attention to the need for 
financial help to students with the cost 
of social work education. It has been 
decided to draft a brief, to bring this 
problem to the attention of employer 
groups, which will come to the Board 
of Governors for approval in the 
fall. This plan has been reviewed with 
the Council on Education and Per- 
sonnel for the Social Services and has 
its wholehearted support. 


The Public Welfare Division is 
preparing the first of a series of policy 
statements. This one deals with stand- 
ards in public welfare and will be a 
major item at the Division’s annual 
meeting. The Division Committee on 
Desertions has set up sub-committees 
in five provinces from Alberta to 
Newfoundland. An interim report is 
expected at the Annual Meeting. 


The Family and Child Welfare 
Division’s Committee on Homemaker 
Services has been very active and is 
now preparing a leaflet describing 
this service and the need for its devel- 
opment and extension in Canada. It 
will appear before March 31, and 
broad distribution is planned. This is 
particularly timely in Ontario where 
the provincial government has an- 
nounced plans for legislation to 
provide for the sharing of costs of this 
type of service probably much as the 
costs of child placement are now 
shared. 

An Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Social Service is being organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
J. M. Rudel of Montreal. It will be a 
sub-committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division and will ad- 
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vise on policy matters affecting this 
service. 

In the Community Funds and 
Councils Division there has been a 
good deal of activity in connection 
with plans for national publicity in 
connection with the 1958 campaigns. A 
merger of Canadian and USS. cata- 
logues of public relations items has 
been arranged: work is under way to 
extend publicity services to the 
French-speaking members of the Di- 
vision. 

The Company Contributions Com- 
mittee is giving major attention this 
year to crown corporations and 
twenty-five national corporations 
across the country which have the 
lowest rate of giving per emplovee. 
The Committee plans to issue a new 
brochure giving illustrations of the 
formulae for determining contribu- 
tions now in use by four or five of 
the most generous companies. 

The Labour Participation Commit- 
tee has under way a survey of or- 
ganized labour’s participation in funds, 
councils and local agencies. 

The Council’s section, after ten 
months’ work by a special committee, 
has prepared a report entitled Coun- 
cils in Modern Perspective which sets 
out principles for joint planning and 
guides for future development of 
Councils in the light of recent trends. 

The National Agency Review Com- 
mittee, staffed by the Community 
Funds and Councils Division, will be 
holding its hearings on April 1 and 2. 
In addition to the agencies reviewed 
lat year (Y.W.C.A. of Canada, 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society, Canadian Mental 
Health Association, Canadian Welfare 
Council), the Committee has been 
asked to review the proposed budget 
of the newly established Canadian 
Council on Education and Personnel 
for the Social Services on which the 
Council is represented. 


Field Service and Consultation 


Since the last meeting of the Board, 
Mr. W. A. Dyson of the Community 
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Funds and Councils Division has paid 
a field visit to Chests and Councils in 
the Maritime Provinces; Mr. W. T. 
McGrath has recently returned from 
four weeks in Western Canada where 
he visited public and private correct- 
ional agencies. One of the chief pur- 
poses of this latter visit was to assist 
with plans for the Annual Meeting of 
Juvenile Training Schools, which is 
scheduled for Winnipeg, October 20- 
22, 1958, and for the second Congress 
of Corrections planned for Vancouver, 
May 25-28, 1959. In both instances, 
local committees are taking a good 
deal of responsibility for the prepara- 
tory work. 


Norman Cragg of the Public Wel- 
fare Division has just left to spend 
five weeks in Western Canada. This 
will provide him with an opportunity 
to become acquainted with public 
welfare officials in that area, and es- 
pecially to have on-the-spot discus- 
sions of the draft policy statement 
on social security with key groups in 
seven western cities. These groups, 
drawn from interested sections of the 
Council’s. membership, will provide 
one of the first opportunities the 
Council has had to bring together a 
group of board members, represent- 
atives of donor corporations and mem- 
ber agencies on a specific item of 
Council program. 

Extensive consultation is being given 
by mail to several communities by 
the Family and Child Welfare Di- 
vision in response to specific requests 
for help with the revision of agency 
policy and, in one case, for a re-exam- 
ination of the whole function of an 
agency. It is expected that in some 
of these instances on-the-spot con- 
sultation will be required either by a 
member of the Council’s staff or by 
a neighbouring agency. 


Studies and Surveys 


Winnipeg: The Council accepted 
a request from the Children’s Aid 
Society of Winnipeg to provide con- 
sultative service to a self-study of 
certain aspects of its program. Be- 
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cause of staff shortages in the Coun- 
cil, outside help was employed on this 
project in the person of Mrs. March 
Dickins, Director of Casework, 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto. She will have made three 
visits to Winnipeg between Novem- 
ber 1957 and May 1958. Reports to 
date indicate that this has been a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Child Welfare Services in Halifax: 
Under the direction of Eric Smit, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, a survey of 
child welfare services in Halifax is 
under way. It is expected that this 
study will be completed before the 
end of June. 


Welfare Federation of Hull: The 
Council has been asked to assist in 
an examination of the policies and 
practices of the Hull Federation. 
Some consultations about this study 
have already taken place and it ap- 
pears that it will be carried out under 
the leadership of staff members of the 
Community Funds and Councils Di- 
vision. 


Calgary: Mr. Davis will be making 
a week’s field visit to Calgary to con- 
sult with a group there concerned 
with planning for the use of a sub- 
stantial bequest to improve child 
welfare services. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The French Commission sponsored 
a highly successful Public Relations 
Institute in the Council Building in 
November. This Institute was at- 
tended by about sixty persons from 
Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, and other 
French-speaking communities. Inci- 
dentally, the registration fees were 
sufficient to make the Institute’s re- 
port available without charge to in- 
terested French-speaking members of 
the Council. 

Mr. Eric Smit and Miss Phyllis 
Burns served as consultants on the 
subject of Staff Training at the re- 
cent Conference of the Ontario As- 
sociation of Children’s Aid Societies. 


Mr. Davis and Miss Phyllis Burns 
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represented the Council at the Annual 
Program Meeting of the Council on 
Social Work Education which seemed 
particularly pertinent this year in 
view of the development of the 
Canadian Council on Education and 
Personnel for the Social Services, and 
since the agenda was centered around 
the curriculum study of the Schools of 
Social Work in which all the Canadian 
Schools were involved. 


Mr. Davis and Mr. Smit represent- 
ed the Council at the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education held in Ottawa 
during February and Mr. Smit 
served as chairman of the round table 
group concerned with the role of the 
home in education. 


Visitors 

Mr. C. M. McVay of Guernsey, 
who had been awarded a King George 
VI Memorial Bursary, has just com- 
pleted a five-month study visit in 
Canada under the Council’s auspices. 
He visited groupwork, recreation, and 
adult education services from Victoria 
to Halifax and the visit seems to have 
been mutually beneficial. 

A group of Council staff met with 
Mr. Alex Huleck, a United Nations 
Fellow who is the Director of Re- 
habilitation in Poland. His primary 
purpose in visiting the Council was 
to learn something of this type of or- 
ganization and about our relationship 
to national planning in the rehabilita- 
tion field in Canada. 


And to Round it Off... 


Community Funds and Councils 
Division Midwinter Meeting: This 
highly successful meeting took place 
in London, February 22-24, prior to 
the Board meeting. The high point 
of the discussions was perhaps the 
Plenary Session where the report 
“Councils in Modern Perspective”, 
already mentioned, was presented. 
But many other topics of interest 
were considered. 

Concurrent groups discussed com- 
munity fund organization and cam- 
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paigns and the work of councils in 
large and small cities. There were 
also other plenary sessions on na- 
tional public relations for campaigns 
and on the co-operation of national 
agencies. The opening address on 
“The Issues Before Us” was given 
by Dr. G. E. Hall, President and 
Vice-Chancellor, University of West- 
ern Ontario; and the speaker at the 
closing dinner was Frank B. Camp- 
bell, Director of Finance, Somerville 
Ltd., London, on the topic “1958—A 
Year of Challenge & Opportunity”. 
The emphasis throughout on social 
planning was an excellent feature of 
the Conference. 

Much thanks are due to the local 
committee in London that carried 
major responsibility for the success 
of the meeting. Its co-chairmen were 
K. W. Lemon and J. A. Beechie of 
that city. Attendance at the Confer- 
ence was 142, about one-third of 
them laymen. French-speaking feder- 
ations and councils were represented 
by a group of twenty, and their 
particular concern received special 
attention. 

Social Security Policy Statement: 
Mr. Cragg, returned from his western 
field trip, has reported great interest 
in the discussions of this statement 
which is to come before the Coun- 
cil’s Annual Meeting on June 2. In 
the meantime, other meetings have 
been taking place in Ontario, the 
Province of Quebec and the Mari- 
times, with similar warm apprecia- 
tion of this opportunity for the 
Council’s membership to participate 
so directly in shaping policy. 

In all, 25 meetings involving about 
550 people have taken place, a wond- 
erful example of membership partici- 
pation in the Council. Views express- 
ed in the discussions have also been 
most useful in re-drafting the state- 
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ment, and its presentation at the An- 
nual Meeting should be an exciting 
event. 


International Social Service: The 
Committee has held its first meeting 
and a sub-committee is at work on a 
statement of the policy that should 
be followed by the Council in its 
service as an affiliated office of I.S.S. 
Besides this task, the Committee’s 
duties include keeping policy under 
review, considering special problems, 
recommending on staff, maintaining 
liaison with other appropriate organ- 
izations, and exploring the possibility 
of earmarked financing of ISS. 
work. 


Those of you who read the article 
on I.S.S. in the November issue of 
WELFARE will know what an im- 
portant and complicated service it is. 
Although not an official branch of 
1.S.S., the Council’s work in this field 
has been growing steadily. The Com- 
mittee has major responsibilities 
ahead of it. 


Corrections: Representatives of the 
Division are meeting shortly with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion to discuss the possibility of ex- 
tending to prison inmates the same 
benefits as now exist for people who 
are ill. This would mean that time 
in prison would not be taken into ac- 
count, as it is now, in deciding the 
“recency of employment” necessary 
to claim unemployment insurance. 


The Corrections Division has a 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Stuart Jaffary of Toronto, 
studying the question of education 
and in-service training of corrections 
staff. It hopes to be ready to take 
definite action in the autumn. An- 
other Committee, chairman J. C. 
Poitevin, Montreal, is examining the 
possibility of a system of prison 
visitors, such as is in effect in Great 
Britain. Unlike the professional after- 
care worker who has certain definite 
responsibilities, the prison visitor acts 
only as a friend to give social con- 
tact and help counter the effects of 
prison loneliness. 

Recreation: The Division’s Na- 
tional Committee is planning an as- 
sessment of the Council’s function in 
the varied field of recreation in 
Canada. It is felt that such a move 
would be invaluable before appoint- 
ing a new executive secretary of the 
Division. 

Publications: The leaflet, Wanted 
—Homemaker Services to Meet Fami- 
ly Need, is now in print both in 
French and English and is in great 
demand as is the March special issue 
of this magazine, “Social Workers in 
Social Welfare”. Indeed, both public- 
ations look like being best sellers, and 
we would urge you to get your or- 
ders in while there is still a supply 
(see advertisements elsewhere in this 
magazine ). P. G. 


Help for the Home 


A series of broadcasts on CBC’s Trans-Canada Matinee on Mondays 
beginning June 9 will describe “home help” and “homemaker” services across 
Canada. How can citizens get assistance in setting up “home help” services 
to bring together the family or person in need and the mature woman who 
has time and skills to meet this need? Broadcasts will seek to answer this 
question and will be documented by stories of personal and community 
achievements. Consult your regional CBC Times for topics, dates and times 


of broadcasts. 
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On March 3rd the 
Insurance tario government signed 
an agreement with the 


Hospital On- 


federal government, which, under 
the federal Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, will make 
federal payments available to meet a 
portion of the costs of the Ontario 
Hospital Plan when it is introduced 
on January 1, 1959. While Ontario is 
the first province to sign an agree- 
ment, it is anticipated that other 
provinces with hospital plans now in 
operation, such as those in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Newfoundland, will sign similar 
agreements in the next few months 
to take advantage of the promise 
made by the Diefenbaker govern- 
ment last December to implement 
federal participation by July 1, 1958. 

News reports from Manitoba also 
indicate that that government’s plans 
for hospital insurance are rapidly 
proceeding towards legislative en- 
actment of a Bill which would permit 
Manitoba to participate this year in 
the proposed federal-provincial pro- 
gram.* Developments in the Maritime 
provinces seem to indicate that their 
participation, as well, can be anti- 
cipated beginning January 1, 1959, 
and recently there have been reports 
from Quebec that this province, too, 
is giving the matter serious consider- 
ation. 

® Since this was written, legislation cover- 
ing Manitoba’s entry into the national hospital 
insurance scheme has been put through its 
final stages in the provincial legislature, so 


that the program can be put into effect on 
July 1. 
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Ontario Under the Ontario agree- 
Hospital = ment the Provincial Gov- 
Plan ernmert will operate a 

comprehensive hospital in- 
surance program, available to all 


residents of Ontario. 

The Agreement consists of several 
parts, the first of which contains the 
basic contractual arrangements be- 
tween the two governments. This 
part of the Agreement is more or 
less standard and will be in the same 
form for all provinces. Attached to 
this are a number of schedules, 
prescribed in the Act, relating to the 
Ontario program specifically. These 
schedules will differ from province 
to province, since the Act permits 
variations in provincial plans provid- 
ed they meet the basic provisions 
contained in the federal legislation. 

Ontario residents who enter the 
program will be covered for a wide 
range of in-patient benefits including 
accommodation and meals at stand- 
ard ward level; necessary nursing 
services; laboratory, radiological and 
other diagnostic services; drugs, bio- 
logicals and related preparations; use 
of operating room, case room and 
anaesthetic facilities; surgical sup- 
plies; and radiotherapy and physio- 
therapy facilities. The Ontario agree- 
ment also provides for out-patient 
services for accident cases on an 
emergency basis. 


The program will be administered 
by the Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission. 
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Unesco The first meeting of 
National | the new Canadian Na- 
Commission 


tional Commission for 
Unesco was held in 
Ottawa on February 5 and 6. 


Attending the opening ceremonies 
were the Right Honourable John 
Diefenbaker and the MHonourable 
Sidney Smith, who brought greet- 
ings from the Government and the 
Department of External Affairs. The 
Honourable Brooke Claxton in his 
capacity as Chairman of The Canada 
Council explained the relationship 
between the Council and the Com- 
mission. Among the special guests 
attending the meetings were, Mr. 
René Maheu, permanent represent- 
ative of Unesco to the United Na- 
tions in New York, a fraternal dele- 
gation headed by Vice-Presidents 
William S. Dix and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Heffelfinger from the U. S. National 
Commission and Mr. R. Pichot, an 
observer from the French National 
Commission. 


The newly formed Commission 
for Unesco was organized under the 
sponsorship of The Canada Council 
in accordance with The Canada 
Council Act and an Order-in-Council 
of last June. Its President is Dr. N. 
A. M. MacKenzie, President of the 
University of British Columbia and 
a member of The Canada Council. 
The Vice-President is Dr. J. F. Led- 
dy, also a member of the Council; 
and the Secretary is Mr. Eugéne 
Bussiére, who is also Associate Di- 
rector of The Canada Council. 


Because of the close relationship 
between the Department of External 
Affairs and the National Commission, 
the Department is represented both 
on the Commission’s permanent 
membership and on its Executive. 
The Constitution of the Commission, 
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as adopted at its first meeting pro- 
vides for twenty-six members, some 
on a permanent and some on a ro- 
tating basis. All members are re- 
presentatives of organizations which 
are concerned or active in the fields 
of education, science, cultural affairs 
and mass communications. 


The Constitution also provides for 
a system of rotating membership for 
organizations which have cooper- 
ating status with the Commission. 
To qualify for cooperating status, 
an organization must be national in 
scope, maintain purposes in harmony 
with those of Unesco, and be able to 
make a_ useful contribution to 
Unesco’s program. 


There are three main functions 
which are expected to be performed 
by a National Commission for Unes- 
co: to advise the national govern- 
ment on the problems relating to 
participation in the work of Unesco; 
to serve as an agency of liaison and 
information between the Unesco 
Secretariat and the many voluntary 
and non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with Unesco’s 
area of activity; and to promote an 
understanding of the general ob- 
jectives of Unesco and facilitate 
participation in Unesco affairs. 


The meeting adopted and discussed 
the Commission’s constitution and 
by-laws, completed its executive 
committee, and arranged to explore 
the possibilities of taking part in 
Unesco’s major project on the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western 
cultural values. It also decided to 
hold biennial general conferences to 
which organizations and individuals 
active in the fields of Unesco interest 
would be invited, the first such con- 
ference probably to be held in 1959. 
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Eight provinces are 
now participating 
in the arrangement 
under the Unemployment Assistance 
Act by which the federal govern- 
ment shares in the cost of financial 
assistance to the needy unemployed. 
They are British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Newfoundland. 


Only six provinces were in the 
scheme before the “threshold” clause 
in the Act was removed last Decem- 
ber. This clause provided for federal 
sharing of costs only when the num- 
ber of unemployed in a province 
exceeded .45 per cent of its popu- 
lation. 


Unemployment 
Assistance 


The Women’s Bureau of 


Married the Department of La- 
Women bour issued its report 
Working P e , 


Married Women Work- 
ing for Pay, in March. This is an 80- 
page pamphlet (available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents) 
based on a survey of employed mar- 
ried women in eight Canadian cities. 
The report answers such questions 
as: Who are the married working 
women? What are they doing? Are 
they regular members of the labour 
force? What do they and their hus- 
bands earn? Why are they work- 
ing? How do things work out at 
home? How do the immigrants fare? 


Nova Scotia was the 


Civil eighth Canadian prov- 
Defence ore : 
Compensation ‘Ce to sign an agree- 


ment with the Feder- 
al Government covering injury to 
Civil Defence personnel while en- 
gaged in Civil Defence training 
activities. Under these agreements, 
Canada agrees to pay 50 per cent of 
the compensation awarded by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
the province to the injured Civil 
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Defence worker. The remainder is 
paid by the province. 

Other provinces in Canada having 
similar agreements with the Federal 
Government are British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. 


Under the terms of the agreements 
any person who is duly enrolled and 
registered with the Provincial Civil 
Defence Co-ordinator and who is in- 
jured while engaged in Civil De- 
fence training can submit a claim 
through the Provincial Co-ordinator 
to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board which determines the extent 
of injury and the amount to be paid 
in cOmpensation. 


Under new legislation 


or. amending the Ontario 
Lesiietion Child Welfare Act 1954, 


adoption consents will 
not be valid if signed before the 
child is seven days old. The mother 
then has 21 days in which she may 
revoke her consent if she simply 
notifies the Director by letter of her 
revocation. After this a consent is 
irrevocable, except that the matter 
may still be brought to the attention 
of the court any time prior to the 
making of an adoption order, and if 
in its opinion the child’s best interest 
would be served the court may can- 
cel the consent. The length of resi- 
dence of a child in the home before 
an adoption order may be granted 
has been reduced from one year to 
six months. 

Upon a court order the adopted 
child now becomes the child of the 
adopting parents as if he had been 
born to them, and the child’s rela- 
tionship to everyone in the com- 
munity, including all kindred of the 
adopting parents, is deemed to be 
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the same relationship as if he had 
been born to the adopting parents 
in lawful wedlock; and the adopted 
child’s kindred cease to be his kind- 
red. The one exception is that the 
adopted child may not marry one of 
his natural kindred within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity. In- 
heritance is brought into complete 
conformity with the changes in re- 
lationship brought about by the 
child’s adoption. 

Birth registration is changed to 
reflect the legal completeness of 
adoption. Under an amendment to 
the Vital Statistics Act, the child’s 
old record is removed and the new 
one inserted carrying the new name 
of the child and those of the adopting 
parents as if the child were born to 
them on the day on which he was 
actually born. 

Any person born in Ontario but 
adopted under the law of any coun- 
try in the world, at any time in the 
past or future, who comes to live 
again in Ontario is affected by this 
legislation just as though he had been 
adopted under this Act and after its 
proclamation. The act is universal 
and completely retroactive. 


amendments 
to the regulations 
under the New- 
foundland Social Assistance Act 
were gazetted on October 29, one of 
which raised from $360 to $440 the 
maximum annual income permitted 
for families receiving social assistance 
without deduction from the allow- 
ance. As formerly, if an individual 
adult receiving social assistance has 
an outside income in excess of $360, 
the excess will be deducted from the 
social assistance allowance. 


Newfoundland Some 


Social Assistance 


Another new provision permits a 
welfare officer to grant social as- 
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sistance in kind in the form of special 
food orders up to $10 for periods up 
to three months to a person who has 
been a patient in a sanatorium or 
who is in receipt of a satisfactory 
medical certificate. As before, a wel- 
fare officer may grant assistance in 
kind where in his opinion there is 
immediate need, pending the grant- 
ing of social assistance by the Min- 
ister. 

A third amendment provides that 
the regulations requiring an incapa- 
citated adult to be examined by a 
medical doctor and to produce a 
medical certificate satisfactory to 
the Minister before being granted 
an allowance does not now apply to 
a female over the age of 55 years. 


Last May the Société 
Nationale de Samuel de 
Champlain set wp a com- 
mittee to promote the 
understanding of the Indian in his 
true light, to act as a clearing house 
for literature on Indianology, and to 
promote celebration of the great In- 
dian anniversaries. The first task that 
the committee has set for itself is to 
free white Canadians from their false 
ideas about Indians and to put these 
first Canadians into their rightful and 
honourable place in the life of Cana- 
da. Another task is to correct false 
notions about the part played by In- 
dians in the early history of the 
country. 


Quebec 
Committee 
on Indians 


The Quebec Government 


— under legislation passed in 
ei February has increased pay- 


ments to needy mothers. 
The allowance for mother and one 
child remains the same as before, at 
$60 a month, but for each additional 
child the mother will now receive $10 
instead of $3. 
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Travellers’ aid work was 


meron formerly the chief activity 
Montreal Of Le Service d’Accueil 


aux Voyageurs in Mont- 
real, but recently this agency planned 
to extend its services by providing 
additional help to immigrants. It will 
undertake the following: interpreta- 
tion and translation; information and 
counselling about community welfare 
services, education, clinics and hos- 
pitals, employment and _ recreation; 
emergency assistance in meeting im- 
mediate needs for housing, clothing 
and food; and casswork for immi- 
grants with special social difficulties. 


The Elizabeth Fry Society 


Elizabeth of Toronto has opened a 
Fry House oy service. The whole 
Toronto F 


top floor of the building 
in which the Society’s offices are 
located (123 Yorkville Avenue) has 
been turned into the Elizabeth Fry 
House to provide limited sleeping 
and clubroom facilities for the Soci- 
ety’s clients. There is room for six 
girls at a time sleeping in, and meals 
at nominal cost are provided to 
clients who make use of the clubroom 
facilities during the day. Clients will 
sleep in for a limited period only, 
until they are sufficiently well estab- 
lished to find outside quarters. The 
project is being financed for the first 
two years by the Junior League. 
There will be a director in charge 
and Junior League volunteers will 
work with her in planning and oper- 
ating the program. 
Thistletown Hospital, an 
institution for emotionally 
disturbed children oper- 
ated by the Ontario Department of 
Health, is advertising in the press for 
people to undertake a training course 
for child care workers. Applicants 
must have had previous experience in 
working with children. Students will 


Child Care 
Workers 
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be working directly with children 
under professional supervision at sal- 
aries depending on their qualifications. 
They will be enrolled for a one-year 
or two-year period of fuil-time train- 
ing. One course will begin on June 1, 
1958, and a second on September 1, 
1958. Full information about the 
courses may be obtained from Dr. 
John Rich, Thistletown Hospital, 
Thistletown, Ontario. See the Feb- 
ruary issue of this magazine, page 
286, for a brief account of the hospital 
and its staffing. 


Brown The Board of Warrendale, 
Memorial Newmarket, Ontario, _ is 
Fund setting up a fund in mem- 
ory of its late assistant director, 
Elizabeth Frost Brown, wife of the 
director, John L. Brown. Mrs. Brown 
died suddenly on September 18, 1957. 
Her special skills, experience and 
education united with her own per- 
sonal qualities of humour, perceptive- 
ness, sympathy and ready understand- 
ing, enabled her to make an out- 
standing contribution to the welfare 
of the girls under her care. The 
memorial fund will be used for adding 
to the building facilities of Warren- 
dale, which is a residential treatment 
centre for adolescent girls. Friends 
may send contributions to St. Faith’s 
Lodge (Warrendale), care of Mrs. 
George Mara, 69 Dawlish Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Two housing projects are 
under way in Halifax. One 
is a 360-unit public housing 
development, and the other is the 
demolition and redevelopment of a 
nine-block deteriorated area in the 
centre of the city. The city and the 
federal government share equally in 
the cost, acquisition and clearance of 
the land and in the revenues from re- 
sale in the re-development project. 
The province, the city and the federal 


Halifax 
Housing 
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government assist in the erection of 
the 360-housing-unit development. 


These projects are the culmination 
of much community activity. Late in 
1956 and in 1957 a study was made by 
Professor Gordon Stephenson of the 
Department of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and a report with 
recommendations prepared. On De- 
cember 19, the Halifax City Council 
approved a redevelopment program 
based on the recommendations. A 
number of public meetings discussed 
the Stephenson Report, including an 
all-day Citizens’ Conference at Dal- 
housie University, jointly sponsored 
by the Dalhousie Institute of Public 
Affairs and the Community Planning 
Association of Canada. 


The Ann and Harry Bronf- 
Bronfman man Fund for Social Work 
Pein Education and Training 

was established in the 
spring of 1956 to promote interest in 
social work as a career and particu- 
larly to stimulate recruitment of 
students for the graduate schools of 
social work at McGill University and 
the University of Montreal. The 
Fund issued a progress report in 
November 1957, which describes a 
great variety of activities aimed 
towards both immediate and long- 
term results. 

The Fund’s staff answers inquiries 
from prospective students and puts 
them in touch with possible sources 
of financial help for their professional 
education, and encourages people in 
a position to endow scholarships and 
bursaries to apply funds to social 
work education. The Fund carries on 
a widespread educational campaign to 
inform the community at large and 
young people in high schools, col- 
leges, camps, clubs, about social work, 
its nature, educational requirements 
and attractions. 
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Films, pamphlets, talks, the per- 
iodical press, television and radio are 
all used to disseminate information, 
and the Fund maintains close liaison 
and cooperation with educational 
institutions, the mass media, com- 
munity groups and professional asso- 
ciations, both enlisting their help and 
supplying them with information and 
literature. 


Community uneasiness 
about juvenile delinquency 
in Windsor, Ontario, led 
to the formation in January 
1957 of the Community Welfare 
Council’s Child and Youth Services 
Committee. A recent special issue of 
that Council’s Bulletin reports pro- 
gress. Three committees have been at 
work. The committee on normal 
youth is assembling information about 
services for young people to discover 
where they are inadequate and where 
they overlap. The committee on 
children and youth with behaviour 
problems is carrying out an intensive 
study on disturbed children aged 8 
to 16 (see Canadian Welfare, Febru- 
ary 1, page 285) and a less intensive 
study on young people over 16. The 
third committee, on the mentally and 
physically handicapped, has com- 
pleted its study and submitted a 
report which shows that physically 
handicapped children are, with a few 
exceptions, well cared for, but that 
the mentally retarded need more 
attention. 


Windsor 
Youth 
Services 


All three committees have the task 
of collecting information on services 
already provided, coordinating the 
work of the community organiza- 
tions, assessing quantity and ade- 
quacy of services, identifying gaps 
and recommending on the expansion 
of present services or the establish- 
ment of new ones according to need. 
A!l the committees are working with 
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many community organizations and 
services. It is expected that a com- 


plete report of the studies and recom- 
mendations will be made early in 
1959. 


BEYOND CANADA 


The provision of home 
helps as a service sup- 
ported by state and 
municipalities is one of the social 
achievements in post-war Norway. 
It is an important means of aiding 
families in the case of a mother’s 
illness. Besides, there exist in Norway 
services which provide nurses for the 
home; these are mostly run _ by 
humanitarian bodies of one kind or 
another. There are also services for 
rendering assistance to old people in 
their own homes; some of these are 
maintained on a municipal basis, 
others by private organizations with 
municipal support. 


The need has arisen for co-ordin- 
ating these three services and parts 
of others which overlap with them. 
Recently, therefore, the Ministry of 
Family and Consumers’ Questions, 
jointly with the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, set up a commission to en- 
quire into this question. This com- 
mission has just issued its report. 
Generally speaking, it favours a solu- 
tion which maintains the cooperation 
of the voluntary associations and the 
public bodies in this field, whilst 
strengthening municipal control and 
putting the system of public financial 
aid on a more regular basis. 


The commission also favours a 
regulation under which sickness in- 
surance would contribute towards the 
cost of home helps; this was actually 
demanded in a resolution passed last 
May by the Norwegian Labour 
Women’s Conference in Oslo. 


The Government of 
Belgium . . . has intro- 
duced a number of im- 


Home Helps 
in Norway 


Home Helps 
in Belgium 
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portant social reforms. Among these 
is the extension of the home help 
service, which was partly inspired by 
the success of this form of family aid 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

Home helps are now available to 
Belgian families irrespective of their 
political, philosophic or religious 
views, especially in cases when the 
mother is unable to look after the 
family . . . More and more it is 
becoming the task of public rather 
than private bodies to provide family 
helps on a municipal, inter-municipal 
or provincial basis. 

As a rule, the home help is paid by 
the family itself, but the Ministry of 
Public Health and Family Questions 
provides financial assistance when 
necessary. In any case, the state helps 
by subsidizing the training of quali- 
fied people for this service and by 
paying a fixed subsidy of 3 fr. per 
hour of service rendered towards the 
administrative costs. Private agencies 
are entitled to state aid only if they 
link up with the state-sponsored 
social security system. The Ministry 
also regulates conditions of pay and 
work as well as training. It issues cer- 
tificates to qualified trainees. 

The number of public home help 
services rose from two in 1952 to 
twenty-one in 1957 whilst that of 
Catholic services rose from four in 
1949 to thirteen in 1957. The latter, 
however, cover larger areas and thus 
more families. 

The Commonwealth Sur- 
Family vey, December 10, 1957, 
eee summarizes from the 1956 
tn rH! Report of the Ministry of 
Health in Britain services rendered 
by health authorities which prevent 
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not only ill health but also family 
breakdown: 
Local Health Authorities and Problem 
Families: 

Work with problem families is a 
branch of their preventive health 
services which many local health 
authorities have been developing, al- 
though some have been hampered in 
this direction by shortage of staff. 

In many areas the co-ordinating 
committees, originally set up to deal 
with neglected or ill-treated children 
in their own homes, now also consider 
families which show serious deterior- 
ation in standard, or risk of complete 
break-up. Some of these committees 
limit themselves to co-ordinating ef- 
fort and avoiding overlapping: others 
bring together the various workers 
with knowledge of the particular 
family in order to consider the best 
line of approach, and assign major 
responsibility for follow-up to a 
particular service. 

It is generally the health visitor who 
has the opportunity of detecting the 
need for help and advice at an early 
stage. Usually she is able, in co-opera- 
tion with the general practitioner, or 
suitable statutory or voluntary bodies, 
to safeguard the well-being of mothers 
and children. When frequent super- 
vision is necessary for a time, it is 
often the health visitor herself who 
can most suitably provide this service. 
The teaching of child care and home- 
making is an important aspect of her 
work. 

The use of specially selected home- 
helps has also had encouraging results, 
both with problem families and fami- 
lies in temporary difficulties due, very 
often, to the illness of the mother. 
Social case workers have been ap- 
pointed by a number of authorities, 


and workers belonging to voluntary 
organizations, such as the family serv- 
ice units, also help. 

Many local authorities have ar- 
ranged for mothers with their young 
children to stay at residential recuper- 
ative centres, which offer them physi- 
cal rest, a regular régime and general 
training. 

Co-operation between health, wel- 
fare and housing departments of a 
local authority can achieve much to- 
wards the rehabilitation of families 
with poor standards. Some health de- 
partments have arranged to be inform- 
ed by the housing authority of fami- 
lies in danger of eviction due to rent 
arrears. Help in budgeting, and ar- 
ranging for the weekly collection of 
rent in some instances, has helped 
families to overcome their difficulties. 
Health visitors help and advise mothers 
of families living in temporary ac- 
commodation provided by welfare 
authorities, and continue to supervise 
them after they have moved ‘into their 
own homes. 


Exhibit : film strip called Successful 
Ideas Exhibit Ideas has been pro- 

duced by the National Pub- 
licity Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, for use as a demon- 
stration of the latest ideas on exhibits 
for social agencies and public rela- 
tions workshops. It is made up of 
photographs of exhibits that are not 
expensive to produce, from 60 U.S. 
and Canadian organizations. There 
are 80 frames, in black and white, 
with text-frames and captions, and 
the strip is to be projected on a 
standard slide film machine. The cost 
of the strip is only $4.50 including 
postage and handling (U.S.). 


Erratum 
In our February 1 issue we published a review article called “Adoption in the 
Conflict of Laws” by R. B. Splane. By some strange absence of mind we failed to 
identify the paper being reviewed. It was “Adoption in the Conflict of Laws”, by 
Gilbert D. Kennedy, Canadian Bar Review, May 1956 (Volume XXXIV, Number 5), 
copies of which may be obtained from The Canadian Bar Association, 77 Metcalfe 


Street, Ottawa, at $1.00 a copy. 
May 1, 1958 
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Harold C. Hudson, assistant na- 
tional coordinator, Civilian Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Labour, retired 
officially in February of this year. 
Mr. Hudson, known to many friends 
and associates as “Harry”, entered 
the federal government service in 
1913 and since then has held a variety 
of posts with the Ontario and federal 
governments. His most lasting con- 
tribution is perhaps in the field of 
employment service, where he initi- 
ated many practices and procedures 
now generally accepted in employ- 
ment services throughout Canada. 
When the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission was established, 
Mr. Hudson became head of the 
Special Placements Division, from 
which post he went to Civilian Re- 
habilitation. Outside his daily work, 
Mr. Hudson was active in the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel 
in Employment Service and in the 
Professional Institute of the Public 
Service of Canada. 

R. H. Robbins has been elected 
president of the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg, the first repre- 
sentative of organized labour to hold 
this office. He is business agent for 
the Carpenters’ Union and its dele- 
gate to the Winnipeg Labour Coun- 
cil and the Building Trades Council. 

Five Canadians were appointed in 
February to a 35-man committee to 
plan the next Public Relations Clinic 
scheduled for 1960 and to be held in 
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St. Louis. These PR clinics are spon- 
sored by Unitcd Community Funds 
and Councils of America, and the 
February meeting was held in Cleve- 
land with Hugh Morrison, public 
relations director for the United 
Fund of Greater Toronto, in the 
chair. Mr. Morrison is one of the 
Canadians appointed to the planning 
committee for the 1960 clinic. The 
others are: Richard Gluns of the 
Canadian Red Cross, Toronto, Burn- 
ett Gillespie of Hamilton United 
Services, James P. Robb of the 
Montreal Welfare Federation, and 
Laton Smith of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 


Two major staff changes have oc- 
curred in the Department of National 
Health and Welfare in Regina re- 
cently. G. P. Allen, who was regional 
director of family allowances, left at 
the end of November to take an ad- 
ministrative position with the Citizen- 
ship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. He is 
stationed in Toronto. At the end of 
December, Maurice Saulnier, left 
his position as regional supervisor of 
welfare services and moved to Ot- 
tawa, where he is employed in the 
Personnel Selection Branch of the 
Civil Service Commission. His posi- 
tion was filled in January by W. A. 
Wright, who came to Regina from 
North Battleford where he was with 
the provincial Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation. 

Dr. G. E. Wakefield has succeed- 
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ed Dr. J. S. Mosecovich as the medi- 
cal director of the Medical Services 
Davison of the B.C. Social Welfare 
Branch. Before his new appointment 
Dr. Wakefield was physician special- 
ist at Pearson Hospital, Vancouver. 


Staff in Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto: Mrs. Freda 
Manson has been appointed project 
secretary; Daniel Hill, previously 
research director, is now on the staff 
of the Area Planning Council with 
special responsibility for area coun- 
cils in North York, North Toronto 
and Moss Park; Doris Clark is 
serving as secretary of the Metro- 
politan Immigration Committee. 


The Reverend Kenneth Rogers, 
at one time chairman of the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Delinquency and 
Crime Division, died in Montreal in 
February. Before he entered the 
ministry Dr. Rogers was _ general 


secretary of the Big Brother Move- 
ment in Toronto, and wrote two 
books about delinquency in boys: 
Street Gangs in Toronto (Ryerson, 
1945) and Boys Are Worth It (Ryer- 
son, 1944). At the time of his death 
he was a member of the faculty of 
the Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College. 


Senior Major Anora Cummings 
of the Salvation Army has succeeded 
Brigadier Clara Cope, recently re- 
tired, as superintendent of the Beth- 
esda Hospital in London, Ontario. 


Ernest J. MacDonald has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Catholic Family Centre, London, and 
the Reverend P. C. McCabe has 
become director of all Catholic 
Charities in that city, with respons- 
ibility for coordinating and super- 
vising operations, services and stand- 
ards. 


TWO INTERESTING POSITIONS 
IN SOCIAL PLANNING 
For Director of the Department of Social Planning (similar to a 


Council of Social Agencies) we require a young man with suitable 
background and academic qualifications, experienced in community 


organization work. 


As Assistant to the above Director, a position is open for a young 
woman, graduate of a school of social work and interested in the 


community organization field. 


Pleasant working conditions in a friendly community. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications. 


Apply to: 
G. S. CHANDLER, Executive Director, 
Hamilton United Services, 
220 Main Street West, 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


May 1, 1958 
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Regent Park, by Albert Rose. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1958. 242 pp. Price $5.50. 


Dr. Albert Rose has told the story 
of Toronto’s Regent Park housing pro- 
ject—how it was launched, financed 
and administered and what effects it 
has had. This is done with the foot- 
noted detail of the research-worker 
and the personal authority of one 
who was intimately involved in some 
chapters of the story. It was neces- 
sary that Canada’s first experiment in 
slum-clearance and public low-rental 
housing be exposed to this kind of 
full-scale analysis and Dr. Rose has 
made a thorough job of it. 


There are three parts to the story. 
First of all there is the picture of a 
community in action, through the 
initiative of private citizens staunchly 
pursuing a social objective and win- 
ning the leadership of a dynamic 
Mayor. Secondly, it is the drama of 
a city administration feeling its way 
through the rather alarming com- 
plexities of an enterprise for which 
there was no previous Canadian ex- 
perience. Thirdly, it is the account 
of a heterogeneous collection of 
families, all with a history of housing 
difficulties, settling down to become 
a well-defined community. 


The story spans the period between 
1944 and 1957. Three years were 
spent in securing public action and 
the process of building has occupied 
ten years. The funds originally voted 
by the electorate were insufficient to 
see the work completed and in 1952 
a second vote of $5 million had to 
be obtained. By this time a good deal 
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of the post-war social gallantry had 
disappeared and the unfinished pro- 
ject had not had time to reveal its 
benefits. 


Dr. Rose describes the bitter cam- 
paign which was conducted at that 
stage against public housing, and the 
narrow margin by which the situa- 
tion was retrieved. This experience 
suggests that measures to validate the 
effects of low-rental housing will be 
needed continuously. Prejudice and 
misunderstanding are dangerous ene- 
mies to the processes of city rebuild- 
ing. Dr. Rose’s book provides inval- 
uable ammunition that will be used 
in many campaigns for public hous- 
ing in Canadian cities. 

In making his case, the author 
brings to bear a formidable mass of 
evidence, dealing with family welfare, 
juvenile delinquency and_ physical 
and mental health. The data is com- 
plex, elusive and largely take the 
form of expressed opinions. As a 
research problem the task is con- 
founded by the absence of controlled 
population samples. Only half the 
present tenants in the project origin- 
ally lived on the site and, in the 
passage of time, many factors have 
changed in addition to the housing 
environment. Cause and effect are 
therefore difficult to establish. 


Dr. Rose is disarmingly frank in 
conceding the difficulties and contra- 
dictions as he parades his evidence, 
and he rightly makes a plea that 
miracles should not be expected. 
However, the intelligent reader can- 
not be left in any doubt that the 
Regent Park project has entirely con- 
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firmed the faith of its sponsors and 
reflects considerable credit upon those 
low-income families who have shown 
positive capacities to respond to the 
new opportunities in life which have 
been offered to them. 


It is to be hoped that readers of 
this book will not be repelled by the 
prospect of enormous difficulties in 
carrying out major slum-clearance 
and public housing operations. The 
first Regent Park project was a pio- 
necring affair in which the city had 
to “go it alone”. Cities now have 
available the greatly extended ser- 
vices of Central Mortage and Hous- 
ing Corporation in helping them to 
stage large projects of this kind. As 
evidence of this the second Regent 
Park project has risen out of the 
ground in but a fraction of the time 
taken to build the first and, as an 
expression of a rejuvenated city, has 
avoided the rather dreary and stereo- 
typed character of its precursor. 


HuMPHREY CARVER 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa 


Social Casework, by Helen Harris 
Perlman. University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press). 268 pp. Price 
$5.00. 


In Miss Perlman’s book, Social 
Casework, she begins by defining 
social casework as “a process used 
by certain human welfare agencies to 
help individuals to cope more ef- 
fectively with their problems in 
social functioning”. 

She points out that the four essen- 
tial components of casework as seen 
in this short definition are common 
to and are the heart of almost every 
situation where a person seeks pro- 
fessional help; that is “a person with 
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a problem comes to a place where a 
professional representative helps him 
by a given process.” 

The concern of this book is the 
process of social casework. Its chap- 
ters deal with and discuss the nature 
of the distinctive characteristics of 
this process, as well as the nature of 
the materials and ingredients upon 
which and with which the process 
works, the movement and interaction 
among them. 

The book is divided into three 
main sections. In the first, Miss Perl- 
man deals with what the casework 
situation consists of: the person, the 
problem, the place, the process, the 
casework-client relationships, and the 
problem-solving work. While she 
recognizes that in operation this sub- 
ject matter is inseparable, she views 
it separately for purposes of deepen- 
ing understanding and skill in prac- 
tice. 

In the second section, she deals 
with the beginning phase of case- 
work which is the particular cross- 
section she has chosen to discuss, and 
deals with content, method, diagnosis 
and the client’s “workability” and 
casework goal. 

In the third section, two case 
histories are given to illustrate case- 
work in the beginning phase of the 
casework process. One is from a 
psychiatric clinic and the other from 
a family agency. 

Miss Perlman points out that an 
assessment of the client’s motivation 
and capacity to use help, which she 
describes as the client’s workability, 
needs to be made early in the case- 
work process. She recognizes, how- 
ever, that the job of helping the 
client to use help, and assessing his 
capacity to do so, continues through- 
out the process. 
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The hope of Miss Perlman is that 
her book will help to provide a 
structure within which a caseworker 
may operate and which will enable 
him to work with greater freedom 
and creativity. 

The particular choice of subject 
matter for each section and chapter 
gives one immediately a sense of 
practical usefulness. Then, as one 
reads into the chapters, material con- 
tinues to unfold which defines, clari- 
fies and challenges and gives one 
something to grasp every inch of the 
way. 

Miss Perlman writes with such 
clarity and simplicity that whether 
the reader is student, practising case- 
worker, supervisor, teacher, Board 
member, or other community-mind- 
ed lay person, it will provide an 
extremely helpful guide and inter- 
pretation of the caseworker’s role 
and the professional service which is 
given by “human welfare agencies”. 


L. Gwen OLIVER 


North York and Weston 
Family Service Centre 


The Aging of Populations and its 
Economic and Social Implica- 
tions (Population Studies No. 26). 
United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, New 
York, 1956. (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press). 168 pp. Price $1.75. 


This technical report is part of a 
general study of social implications 
of the aging of populations requested 
by the United Nations Population 
Commission in 1951. 

Broadly speaking, the report is in 
three parts: the facts, the causes, and 
the consequences of the aging of 
populations. Much of the analysis is 
of that small proportion of world 
population in the economically ad- 
vanced countries, but some quite 
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interesting comparisons are made 
with population structures in a few 
“under-developed” countries. 

The authors state that “Demo- 
graphic conditions are determined if 
one knows the mortality table, fer- 
tility, and migratory movements, 
three variables which may be re- 
garded as independent, at least with- 
in a certain range of variations”. It 
follows that if two of the factors are 
kept constant, it should be possible 
to find the effect on age composition 
if the third factor is varied. 

In this manner, the researchers 
build on a series of hypothetical 
demographic conditions to reach their 
conclusions. While this may be des- 
cribed as a hazardous method, the 
reader should not finish with any 
great feeling of weakness in the argu- 
ments if he gives due consideration 
to the limitations stated by the 
authors, including the unpredict- 
ability of culture and behaviour and 
the limited independence of the three 
variables. 


This study of populations in eco- 
nomically developed countries com- 
pared with trends seen today in 
under-developed countries enables 
some useful formulations to be made: 
for instance, that a decreased birth- 
rate has been far more important than 
a declining mortality as a cause of 
aging of populations. 

Chapter III, “Economic and Social 
Implications”, emphasizes the eco- 
nomic burden carried by the labour 
force in populations of various demo- 
graphic characteristics in providing 
food, education and other services. 
This section, which is likely to have 
more interest than others for welfare 
planners, closes with a look at the 
burden of supporting aged parents— 
by children (as in less developed 
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countries) and by social security sys- 
tems. 

At its conclusion, the study raises 
two questions: Is the process of aging 
likely to continue among the econom- 
ically advanced and already aging 
populations? Is the process likely to 
extend to those comparatively 
“young” populations that have high 
mortality and fertility levels? Demo- 
graphic research will undoubtedly 
concern itself with seeking the an- 
swers, which will have a great deal to 
do with planning for the aged. 

As a basis for the statistical analysis, 
about one-half of this volume is oc- 
cupied by an appendix of bilingual 
tables of significant age data in 70 
countries. In addition tables of the 
structural age changes in 26 coun- 
tries from about 1850 to 1950 are 
appended and competently used. 

There are a number of minor, but 
no less annoying, errors in editing, 
and the volume is written in a heavy 
style that may discourage many 
potential readers from _ seeing it 
through to its conclusion. Its appeal 
is also limited because the reader is 
expected to have a basic knowledge 
of the subject, including the deriva- 
tions of mathematical formulae, with- 
out which the arguments become 
obscure. The study, however, should 
still be regarded as a guidepost in the 
scientific study of the “structural” 
aging of populations. 

D. F. BeELLamy 


Ontario Welfare Council 
Toronto 


Community Chest — A Case Study 
in Philanthropy, by J. R. Seeley 
and others. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, 1957. 593 pp. Price 
$7.50. 

This is a study by Community 

Surveys, Inc. of Indianapolis, which 
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is a non-profit research organization 
to enquire into matters of health, 
education, recreation and _ welfare. 
For this study it employed for three 
years a team of six persons headed 
by J. R. Seeley of Crestwood Heights 
fame. 

This study of philanthropic giving 
in that City was undertaken because 
of many failures of the Chest to 
meet its objectives. The objects of 
the exercise is stated by the research- 
ers to be: 

The community problem turned out 

to be partly a problem in self-evalua- 

tion... and partly a problem in spell- 
ing out possible lines of action — 

“What can be done to ‘improve’ 

things?” The general problem simi- 

larly turned out to be partly a 

problem in social work practice — 

“How do Chests operate?”—and partly 

a problem in sociology—“How do 

people in a modern United States city 

organize their ‘voluntary’ gift-giving?” 

While the study was directed to 
the affairs of one city, much of it 
relates generally to the North Amer- 
ican plan of community effort. The 
pro and con arguments for “feder- 
ated giving” are reviewed at some 
length and many are challenged. For 
example, the researchers are not 
generally impressed with the claims 
as to budgeting and fair distribution. 
They are unconvinced that the wis- 
dom of a local group can develop a 
plan for social services better than 
that achieved by the way in which 
donors previously saw fit to give their 
money. They point to the severe 
limitations imposed on local planners 
by being unable to cut substantially 
the budgets of any of the big national 
agencies. 

The book destroys some spurious 
and tired arguments in favour of 
greater federation and it draws at- 
tention to some storm signals in 
United Fund plans. 
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To rate the giving record of In- 
dianapolis they devised a means of 
establishing a city’s potential. After 
testing some thirty factors, the re- 
searchers settled on five as being the 
most useful. In order of importance 
they are: 


1. The region in which the Chest 
is located. 

2. The population size of the area. 

3. The productivity of the area as 
measured by an index of business 
activity. 

4. The population composition as 
measured by the _ percentage 
non-white. 

5. The tendency to save as meas- 
ured by government bond pur- 
chases. 


These set the 1951 potential of In- 
dianapolis at $3.07 per capita as 
against the $2.54 actually raised. This 
shortfall of giving they refer to as 
“disappointingness”. After reviewing 
the statistics of comparable cities 
they find that all the evidence points 
in the same direction: 


1. The greater the degree of de- 
pendency on giving by corpor- 
ations, the greater the disap- 
pointingness of the general 
Chest results per capita. 


The greater the degree of de- 
pendency on giving by “lead- 
ing donors”, the greater the 
disappointingness of the general 
Chest results per capita. 

3. The greater the degree of ine- 
quity in the standard for and in 
the actual executive giving, the 
lower the level of executive 
generosity and the greater the 
disappointingness of the general 
Chest results per capita. 


nN 


From this it follows logically that 
they examine the usual patterns of 
setting giving standards. In order to 
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measure leadership it was necessary 
to establish objective criteria. This 
gives rise to an interesting schedule 
of “estimated social status”. 

This book is long—593 pages. It 
contains a wealth of discussion on 
most aspects of “mops” (mass, oper- 
ational, periodic, secular) fund 
raising. 

The narrative together with some 
excellent charts should be required 
reading for all Chest and United 
Fund professionals. Its length pro- 
hibits a similar requirement for lay 
personnel. The objective data con- 
tained in this volume should serve 
well as standards for measuring the 
performance of Chest and Funds in 
cities of similar size. 


Toronto K. LeM. Carter 


Lloyd George’s Ambulance Wagon, 
the Memoirs of W. J. Braithwaite 
1911-12, edited by Sir Henry Bun- 
bury. Methuen & Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1957. (Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press). 350 pp. Price $6.00. 


The British National Insurance 
Act 1911 marked the beginning of a 
new era in social legislation. Its pas- 
sage was a masterpiece of political 
skill; its application to practice was 
a monument of administrative cour- 
age. The political skill was almost 
solely that of the Welsh Wizard: the 
administrative courage was that of 
the then unknown, and, in some 
instances still unrecognized, band of 
civil servants who devised the ad- 
ministrative machine which provided 
the legislation with effective means 
of achievement. 

The publication of these memoirs 
is, as Professor Titmuss points out 
in his commentary, very apposite at 
a time when the basic principles 
which first saw the light 50 years 
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ago are once again under close 
scrutiny. Lloyd George’s intuition 
may well have been truer than any- 
one knew when he wrote in a memo- 
randum to his staff in 1911: 

Insurance (is) necessarily (a) tempo- 

rary expedient. At no distant date (I) 

hope (the) State will acknowledge 

full responsibility in (the) matter of 
making provision for sickness break- 
down and unemployment. It really 
does so now through the Poor Law, 
but conditions under which this sys- 
tem has hitherto worked have been 
so harsh and humiliating that work- 
ing-class pride revolts against accept- 
ing so degrading and doubtful a boon. 

Gradually the obligation of the State 
to find labour or sustenance will be 
realized and honourably interpreted. 

Insurance will then be unnecessary, 

and a great accumulated fund would 

tempt to extravagant and futile pro- 

gress of expenditure. (p. 24) 

These memoirs from the _ inside 
show how a master politician prac- 
tises the “art of the practicable”. 
With his eye on the main objective 
—to get his Bill—-Lloyd George is 
shown in action, persuading his op- 
ponents with all the eloquence of his 
silver tongue, outmanoeuvring one 
or another body of objectors, con- 
ceding where he could not win a 
point, ruthless where power was 
available using all the devices of 
parliamentary practice to attain his 
ends. 

To the Civil Service he bequeathed 
a legacy of administrative conun- 
drums, many of which have not been 
solved yet. To make the new social 
invention, “social insurance”, work at 
all took “administrative courage” on 
the part of the civil servants. Some 
of these became well-known, like 
Lord Beveridge, Lord Waverley, 
Lord Salter, and Lord Schuster: 
others, like the author of these 
memoirs, were cast aside when their 
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usefulness was impeded by personal 
or political situations. 

In this detailed account of the im- 
mense labours that produced a work- 
able and politically viable Act there 
is much to instruct those who are 
naive enough to think that it is suf- 
ficient to have a good cause and a 
logical plan to achieve social pro- 
gress. 

As Richard Titmuss points out in 
his commentary, “The things that 
Lloyd George, Braithwaite, Master- 
man, the Webbs and many others 
were arguing about in 1911 are just 
as fundamentally important to our 
society today, though in a different 
sense and a changed setting”. 

For this reason alone this book 
deserves careful study. Political 
leaders may learn from it how much 
social progress may depend on poli- 
tical courage and parliamentary skill: 
public servants may take comfort 
amid their frustrations and discover 
a few wrinkles from those who have 
served and suffered before them: 
social reformers may learn how 
much their aims must be tempered 
to the climate of affairs and yet 
achieved, often in ways they least 
anticipate: and the social scientist may 
find in this fascinating account of 
social process new material for 
thought and reflection. 


Joun S. Morcan 


University of Toronto 


Social Work Research at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 
1947-1956. School of Social 
Work, U. B. C. University of 
British Columbia Bookstore, Van- 
couver, 1958. 40 pages. 85 cents. 


Other schools of social work 
should go and do likewise. The 
School of Social Work in the Uni- 
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versity of British Columbia has set 
a shining example by producing this 
publication, which is destribed on 
the cover as a “consolidated list and 
analytical classification of Master of 
Social Work theses.” The classifica- 
tion is by subject, and by method 
(e.g. descriptive casework, historical 
studies, analytic and quantitative sur- 
veys). There is an introduction by 
Leonard Marsh which offers most 
useful information about how re- 
search workers ought to use previous 
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The Province of Ontario—Its Wel- 
fare Services. Ontario Welfare 
Council, 96 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 1957. 108 pp. Price $2.00. 
Second edition of a work original- 


research, such as is represented in 
this compilation. And for good mea- 
sure the document includes two tables 
showing the agencies or sources used 
for the studies, and an author index. 


There is a constant—one might al- 
most say chronic—demand for con- 
solidated lists of social welfare re- 
search reports. This one list will be 
of tremendous help, and the sooner 
there are more like it the better. 


M. M. K. 


NOTICE 


ly prepared by Bessie Touzel and 
published in 1954, now revised by 
Donald F. Bellamy. Lillian Hen- 
derson, Editor. 


THE 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICE 
OF TORONTO 


requires qualified CASEWORKERS for both Divisions. Agency 
provides excellent learning experience, psychiatric consultation, 
opportunities for creative work and professional growth. Good 
personnel practices. Salary range for M.S.W. or equivalent—$3,650- 


$5,575; B.S.W.—up to $4,150. 


Apply to: 


Miss Dora Witensky, Executive Director, 
Jewish Family and Child Service, 
150 Beverley Street, 
TORONTO 2 B, Ontario. 
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Council Publications 


New Publication 
Wanted... 


HOMEMAKER SERVICES 
To Meet Family Need 


A six-page folder prepared by the Committee on Homemaker Services, 
Family and Child Welfare Division. Describes what a homemaker service 
is; how it can help families and individuals in an emergency, chronic illness 
or old age; how people can help strengthen or establish homemaker services. 
Recommended for wide use with staff and boards of agencies interested in 
homemaker services, with citizen organizations, and with the general public. 


Price 10 cents 


SOCIAL WORKERS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
A special issue of CANADIAN WELFARE, March 15, 1958 


What social workers do ® why professional education is necessary 
®@ the nature of social work education @ the fields of social work ®@ the 
demand for social workers © rewards and opportunities in the profession. 
Order in quantity for distribution to boards and committees and young 
people choosing careers. 
60 pages. Illustrated. Price 40 cents 
Subject to the usual discounts for bulk orders 


DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN WELFARE SERVICES 
1958 Edition (Bilingual) 

@ An up-to-date list of organizations in Canada in, or related to, the 
welfare field. 

@ QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS OF CHANGES ISSUED FREE 
OF CHARGE. 

@ Sturdy-Grain cardboard covers—spiral binding—mimeographed. 

Price: $2.50 


(Correctional Services are listed in a separate Directory issued by 
The Canadian Welfare Council) 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


No. 1—A Program of Staff Development No. 3—Staff Meetings 
No. 2—Orientation No. 4—Supervision 


The demand for this series has been so great that Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have 
been repr:nted and are now available again. 


Price: 25 cents per copy 





Discounts 


12 wo 24 copies . 2. ele lel tl tl lhl tlh CU CO 
25 or more copies . . . 20 per cent 


Catalogue of publications free on request 
Publications Section 

THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 

55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario 











All members are urged to attend 





THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL’S 


38th ANNUAL MEETING 


MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1958 





QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL, MONTREAL 


(Please note change of place) # 


Division Meetings and Council Business Meeting 


Presentation of 


A POLICY STATEMENT ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The action taken at the Annual Meeting will be the culmina- 
tion of many weeks of work on the part of Council members 
across Canada who have discussed and revised the statement, 
bringing their experience and knowledge to bear on it at every 
stage of its preparation. The final discussion on June 2 deserves 
your participation so that the Council’s policy will truly reflect 4 


the views of its members. 





CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 





